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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOUS 


With apolegion: to “‘Jack’” and 


This is the house that 
“John” built. 


This is the advertisement con- 
vincing and strong, 

That “landed” the house that 
John” built. 


These are the pictures, the pages 
they throng, 
Near the advertisement, convincing 


and strong, 
That “landed” the house that 
“John” built. 


These are the articles with advice 
never wrong, 

That appear with the pictures, the 
pages they throng, 

Near the advertisement, convincing 
and strong 

house that “John” 
uilt. 


These are the products, well known for long, 

Advertised (not all—yet) near the articles 
with advice never wrong, 

That appear with the pictures, the pages 
they throng, 

Near the advertisement, convincing and 
strong, 

That “landed” the house that “John” built. 


The House Beautiful is the magazine they all 
adorn, 

That endorses the products, well known for long, 

Advertised near the articles with advice never 
wrong, 

That appear with the pictures, the pages they 
throng, 

Near the advertisement, convincing and strong, 

That “landed” the house that “John’’ built. 


Two views of the home of a HOUSE BEAUTIFUL subscriber—Mr. R. W. Griswold, ae, Se. costing 


upwards of $50,000, recently completed from plans furnished by The John Henry Newson 


mpany. 


“Homes of Character” 
A Wonderful Book on Homebuilding 


CONTAINING: 128 New House Plans (costing $500.00 to $15,000); 
351 Mlustrations of Interiors, Exteriors and 
Color Plates of Interiors; 150 Pages of Articles on How to Fi- 


All the above sent prepa 4 fe of 61.00 Just bill to 
Vertisement and mail to us today anc tithis 
once prepaid. Sample ages Je. stam, 


The JOHN HENRY NEWSON_CO., Architects 


: Book will be sent 


1028 Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


This advertising has appeared regularly in THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for many years. 
A reply to their advertisement resulted in The John 7, Newson Company being app 


architects for the Griswol 


The pages of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL are _protusel 
selected by experts for their 


house. 


illustrated with instructive and suggestive pictures, 
uty and correctness of style. 


Planning the $5,000 House. 
Many Ways to Build a F. ireproof House. 
Hints About Cellar-Planning. 
A Venture in Remodeling. 
aking Gardening Easy. 


A House Beautiful House. 


A Study in Alteration. 
An Important Factor in Ventilation. 
Building the Small House. 
The Architect and the Country House. 


The articles on building, construction, equipment, furnishing, decorating, and gardening are always authoritative, 


practical, and interesting. 


“Genuine Oriental Brick”’ 
“‘Ligni Salvor’’ 

“‘Symentrex’’ 

“Crittall Solid Steel Casements” 
**Ludowici-Celadon Tiles’’ 

“‘Atlas Cement”’ 

“‘Grey Indiana Lime Stone’’ 

“*Yale & Towne Hardware’’ 

“General Electric Wiring Devices”’ 

“Vitreous China Lavatories, ‘Siwelclo’ Closets” 
“Kohler Porcelain Enameled Iron Ware’’ 
**Mueller Brass Goods’ 

‘“‘Hoffman Instantaneous Hot Water Heater”’ 
“‘Hess Enameled Steel Bath Room Cabinets 
“‘Keene C t Wai 
“‘Kennedy Cork Tile 
**Pantryette’”’ 


These are the Owners’ and Architects’ Specifications 


**McCray Refrigerator’’ 

*‘Mouat-Squires Heating System” 
“Pierce, Butler & Pierce Boilers’’ 
“‘Kinnear Pressed Metal Radiators” 
“Tuttle & Bailey Grilles’”’ 

“‘Tuec Vacuum Cleaner” 

*‘Berry Bros. Varnishes’”’ 

“Covert? and ‘Miller’ Throat Dampers” 
‘“*Regal Sash Cord” 

“‘Cinmanco Screens”’ 

“(Dutch Boy White Lead and Oil’’ 
“‘Genuine Scotch Patinol White Enamel” 
**Korelock Doors’’ 

“‘Carbolineum Wood Preserver’’ 
“*Duro-Lac Oil’’ 

“‘Macbeth Glass in Electric Fixtures”’ 
‘“*Cypress Lumber’ 


These well known trade-marked and Snr eam were all designated by name in the specifications for the 


riswold house. 
The difference between ‘‘The house that Jack built,’’ and ‘“‘The house that John 
built ’’ is that one points a moral. 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The Circulation of this issue is 50,000 


nance E 520 Pages Bound 
in Ch e Book for Home 
y ) 
b 
3 


Under this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply 
systems. Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and advertising rates 
will be sent on request. Address Tue House Beavutirut Pusuisuine Co., INc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


HREE people out of four say 

that American hotels and board- 

ing houses are decidedly inferior 

to those of England and the Con- 
tinent. Many of them insist that Ameri- 
can boarding houses are quite hopeless. 
Do you believe that this is so? The ques- 
tion will be answered in the July issue of 
Tue House BEAUvuTIFUL by a careful arti- 
cle which will sum up the shortcomings of 
our country hotels and estimate their 
principles for improvement. This paper 
will prove of value to hotel-keepers and of 
interest to the wide hotel-going public, — 
which includes every one of us. 

Nothing on the face of our wide land is 
so absurdly and unnecessarily hideous as 
the bath-houses which skirt our finest 
beaches, whether at the seashore or at the 
lakeside. The July House BeEautiFut will 
exhibit photographs of several of these 
architectural — or rather carpenterial — 
eyesores, and will place beside them draw- 
ings by an able architect, Mr. G. P. Fer- 
nald of Boston, showing how at a slight 
cost the owners could have erected really 
attractive buildings. It is high time that 
somebody started a campaign in favor of 
pretty bath-houses; and these suggestive 
illustrations by Mr. Fernald will undoubt- 
edly convince our readers that all that is 
needed is a little good sense and good taste. 

Every month the magazine makes a 
point of illustrating successful houses in 
widely separated localities and of widely 
varying styles of architecture. The July 
number will include “The House of the 
Seven Grandfathers” in Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, a relic of colonial days; a one- 
story California house which follows the 
Mexican tradition; and an attractive 
house at Canandaigua, New York. 

The magazine will also include a valu- 
able article on “Swimming Pools,” by 
Charles A. Byers; an article by Dr. L. O. 
Howard of the Department of Agriculture, 
telling how the man of moderate means 
should fight the gipsy moth; essays on 
subjects of peculiar interest to household- 
ers, by Lillian H. Tryon, Dallas Lore 
Sharp, Estelle M. Hart, and others; the 
fourth paper on “The Inside of the 
House”; as well as the usual Arts and 
Crafts notes and stimulating editorial 
suggestions. 


Hodgson Portable Houses 
Cottages, Garages, Play Houses, Poultry Houses, etc. 
We show here a screened house—a delight at this time of the year—and a 
Sand House that will keep your children amused, out of the hot sun or rain. 
Catalog free. 
E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 232, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Show Room: Craftsman Building, 6 E. 39th St. 
Address all correspondence to Boston 


1915 EDITION 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


# most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 
solve your building proposition. 9x12 inches. 150 illustrations 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Architecture. 
General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. Estimates of cost. 
Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with all dimensions. Large - 

tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 
Or Leading Book Sellers 


} Every Home Builder 
‘+ should have book Modern Dwellings. 
, Price $1.50, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $2.00. Both show 
a number of plans and exterior views 
of Colonial, English, Bungalow and 
other types. 


| BARBER & RYNO, Architects 
Knoxville Tennessee 


Get our Bungalow Book 


of Plans, Elevations, De- 
tails. The houses shown 
have all been built— 
costs quoted are not 
guesses. Money back if 
not satished. Price 50 cts. 
EGYPTIAN METHOD 


CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


“MODERN HOMES” 


Lad, 3 For $1.00 postpaid 


A book of beautiful House 
plans #2100 to $8000. 


+ The book shows how we avoid 
a. Waste space and combine bean- 
tiful effects with economical 


build, this book is most valuable. It shows the best of the new 


|i a ee oe THE COMPLETE BOOK ON HOME BUILDING 
| Price, $1.00 by mail postpaid 320 pages of practical information on how to 
_ CLYDE S. ADAMS, 1235 Arch Street, Philadelphia Finance, Plan and Build a home, 128 New House 
designs and 354 illustrations of Interiors and 
Exteriors, bound P 
Sent Prepaid for $1 


Just pin a $1.00 bill 
to this advt. and 
mail today, and this 
Wonderful book will 
be sent you at once 
prepaid. Sample 
pages 2c stamp. 
THE JOHN HENRY 
NEWSON CO. 
Architects 
1028 Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


STANLEY’S HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over. Before buying the Hardware 
for your new home, write for book- 
let “ Properly Hung Doors.”’ 

Department K.’’ 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain :: Connecticut 


Suited 

Stillwell California Homes 
Our Books give photos — plans — costs. 

“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 

50 Ideal Plans, #1600 to ¢6000 — Price We 

‘“‘WEST COAST BUNGALOWS" 

51 Plans, $600 to $2000 — Price 50e 
“LITTLE BUNGALOWS" 

31 Plans, to Frice 25¢ 


“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 

This ad is worth fifty cents to you; send it, - 
together with your card and a dollar bill y 
and I will send prepaid one of my 9 x 11 4 
1914books showinghalf-tonecutsand floorplans 
of carefully selected practical homesranging in 
cost from $3,000 to $10,000. 23 years’ experience. 
lcan help you solve your building problems. 

. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
National Bank Bldg. Passaic, N. J. 


Sh iti 


All 3 Books for $1-- Postpaid 
Books & Blue Prints Sold 


aad on a Money-Back Guarantee 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 4014 HENNE BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


Se ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTME) \ T Dae 
ey 
Ow 
! ive of your own indivi- 
scriptions and esti- 
pleasing style. Price 
by **STUCCO HOUSES’’ containing perspectives and 1-8 / 
seale floor plans, and showing designs suitable for this imperishable construction. mo 
Price by opeee prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your require- Pre 
ments and they will have earnest consideration. set 
Address E. 8. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Eroadway, New York City a 
a | 
; 
oe 
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HE SHOPPING GUIDES 


WS 


This department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is 


appropriate for such reading matter. 


All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 


The department is used primarily for small 


advertisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 


request. 


Address Tut House Beavutirut Pus.isuine Co., Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


POTTERY 


DOUBLES THE GARDEN'S CHARM 
hough your Garden be Small.a 
Sundial. Bird Font or Gazing Globe 

adds the Essential touch while your Plants 

G3 will have NewBeauty in Artistic 

GALLOWAY Pots.Boxes and Vases. 

AWealth of Suggestions for 

Making your Garden Attractive 

will be found in our Catalogue 

which we will mail upon request 


GALOWAY 
TERRA COTTA CO. 
3220 WALNUT STREET, 


BLDG. 3B:ST-EAST OF 


H Build 


ing? 


Get This FREE Book 


It tells all about the proper methods of 
beautifying your home. Describes John- 
son’s Prepared Wax, which gives hard, 
glass-like finish to furniture, floors, 
woodwork, etc. Does not gather dust. 
Is not oily. Book also tells about 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Comes in 17 harmonious shades. Makes 
cheap, soft woods as artistic as hard 
s. If you are interested in build- 
ing, we will mail you free a Dollar Port- 
folio of Wood Panels, showing all gene. 
lar woods finished with Johnson’s Wood 
Finishes. The Panels and the 25c book 
Edition HB6are Free and Postpaid. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME! 
“ARTBRONZ” PRODUCTS 


A scientific depositing of government test 
bronze over areinforced baser core. The equal 
of cast bronze in workmanship—finish and 
durability—at one-tenth the prices. 

Book Rocks — Boudoir Lamps — 
Ash Trays— Paper Weights — 
Statuary — Portables, etc. 

Especially appropriate for 
Decorative use in the home. — 
Distinctive Gifts for all occasions. 
Unusual Bridge and other prizes. 


Ranging in price from $1.50 up 
— i Sold by the best dealersevery where 
CATALOG) None i ithout thi No. 1722. 
name "ARTBRONZ Height 17 in. 
wuitfty, | __KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
; 503 Fifth Avenue New York 


BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Papers, Furniture 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 


We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers 
by advising them what to buy,where to buy, and how 
much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
FoR Repty Must Accompany ALL InqurRiEs. AD- 
press ‘“‘The Information Bureau,’ THe Hovuse 
BeravtiFut, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


(We shall be pleased to furnish, on appli- 
cation, detailed descriptions, and in most 
instances a photograph or drawing, with 
prices of the following articles offered by our 
readers.) 


COMPLETE set of old silver spoons, 
one dozen of each, in excellent condi- 
tion, marked with the initial “B.” This 
would make a delightful wedding gift in 
the event of the initial being the desired 


one. 


ALF a dozen silver candle snuffers, 
with trays. These have been in the 
family for many years. Also two mahog- 
any washstands, one of which might eas- 
ily be converted into a very handsome 
cabinet for either sheet music or records. 


N old mantel clock, with wooden 
wheels which show very little wear. 
The clock is in perfect running order. It 
is rectangular in shape, mahogany ve- 


neered. 


HREE card tables, one Heppelwhite, 

inlaid, with drawer; one Sheraton drop- 
leaf, of mahogany; and one very rare old 
table with one leaf that turns up and one 
in front that turns down. The latter could 
be used to advantage as a side-table in 
a dining-room. 


we applewood desk, two hundred years 
old; a small Bilboa mirror; a beautiful 
mahogany four-post bed, with carved 
tester; and a pair of carved and fluted foot 
posts, with original rails, but no head 


posts. 


RARE opportunity is offered to any 

one interested in the purchase of a fine 
Bokhara rug brought from the Far East a 
number of years ago by the present owner. 
Also, a finely carved India table, twenty- 
seven inches in diameter. 


HE most attractive bath mats we have 
seen are copies of Chinese rugs in blue 
and white. 


> 


SAFE 


| 


Solid Porcelain 


Refrigerators 


Beaver Rerricerator Mrc.@ 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color Card 
and information — free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Waterproofings — Dampproofings— Technical Paints 
SANITARY 


LOCKER 


se The Only Modern, Sanitary 
1 STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 
COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells, Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
Send for illus- 


#4 wall or to hang outside. 
trated circular, 


The HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Medicine Cabinet 


Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 


One advertiser said to me :— 

“Be sure my advertisement appears in the next 
month’s House Beautiful. I missed one insertion 
two years ago and I have not got over it yet.” 

Advertising Manager. 
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SHOPPING 


0 


Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness 
to your home. Give to it an air of 
cultured refinement by having your 
walls finished in the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


Woven Wall Coverings 


An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme. Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
216 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


nal - 


Oriental Rug Collectors 


Several famous small rugs were sold recently in New 
York, from the Brayton Ives collection, for thousands 
of dollars each. These same rugs were undoubtedly 
bought originally for less money; they were chosen by 
someone who knew values. 

It is my hobby to collect real antique pieces, so as to 
help other collectors to the pieces they desire. I recently 
bought and sold fifty pieces from the famous Ellwanger 
collection. Many of my customers loaning to museums 
in different parts of the country are establishing increas- 
ing appreciation of rugs that it is my pleasure to furnish. 
Through several sources I am confident that I have the 
best rug values for sale to-day. It is my pleasure to prepay 
selections for approval. No new trash, no relics, no dull 
nor faded rugs; all are thick, rich, rare, sparkling gems. 


Write for my Brochure and List of Rugs. 
L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR, U. S. A., Retired 
2 LEITCH AVENUE, SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 


For the 


Sewing Room 


Colonial Spool Cabinet of 
mahogany, nicely finished. 
Contains 18 spools of silk in 
assorted colors. Useful and 
convenient for the Sewing 
Room. Sent postpaid for $3. 


Made at the 


POHLSON SHOPS 
10 Bank Bidg., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Coats-of-Arms Book Plates, Steel Dies, 


9? Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially atlractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 


LOOK OUT 
FOR SPARKS 


No more danger or damage from flying 

sparks. No more poorly fitted, flimsy fire- 

place screens. Send for free booklet 

“Sparks from the Fire-side.”” It tells about 

the best kind of a spark guard for your in- 

dividual fireplace. Write to-day for 
Kklet and make your plans early. 


The Syracuse Wire Works 
111 University Avenue, - Syracuse, N. Yo 


ALNUT highboy, very handsome; 

beautifully carved walnut chest; two 
mahogany corner cupboards; colonial 
mahogany sideboard with two drawers 
and four doors; mahogany sewing-table, 
lyre base, two drawers, and two drop 
leaves; and a mahogany shaving-stand. 


VERY unusual piece of luster, Belleek, 

in the form of a centerpiece, the foun- 
dation consisting of three shells, chambered 
nautiluses, each to.be used as a flower 
holder. These three support a taller flower 
holder. The luster is a beautiful lilac 
through which the ivory foundation shows. 


OUR chalice candlesticks of Water- 

ford glass, in perfect condition; a wil- 
low platter, fourteen by eighteen inches; 
a large Lowestoft platter; parts of several 
sets of pink luster china; blue Stafford- 
shire plate with portrait of George Wash- 
ington in the center and names of fifteen 
states around the edge; small silver luster 
pitcher; several creamers and mugs of 
copper luster, and a cow creamer of Ben- 


nington ware. 


EPRODUCTIONS are being made of 
the wooden posts and post heads de- 
signed by the famous Salem architect, 
Samuel McIntire. Gates and fences to 
match these posts will be made if desired. 
AND-WOVEN bedspreads, linsey- 
woolsey linen, and cotton sheeting by 
the yard, all hand woven by the mountain- 
eers of the South, may be purchased direct 
from the looms. _ 
AINTED tin appears to be as popular 
as it was in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Decorated tin horns for use in the 
country, tin pails to be used as ginger-ale 
coolers, and trays of all sizes are offered. 
The woman who wishes to decorate her 
cake boxes, tea canister, etc., will be glad 
to know of a tinsmith who will furnish to 
the retail trade undecorated tin boxes 
with covers, in various forms and sizes. 


S this is the season of ruffles and frills, 

weshall be pleased to advise any of our 
readers where plain hand hemming will be 
done by exquisite needleworkers. The 
parcel post enables one to send insured 
packages at small expense and makes it 
possible for such work to be sent to the 
dwellers in remote districts. 


wiv 


FOR THE NURSERY, BEDROOM) 
OR SICKROOM 


—this little Premier Refrigerator is 
ideal. It is small, compact, and so 
| well insulated that its capacity of 
fifteen pounds of ice insures 
=, perfect refrigeration for a full day. 
' Linings are of heavy 
glass,—clean and sanitary. 
Outside finish is of pure 
white enamel. Equipment 
includes double covers 
and inside wire rack. 
The box complete costs . $15. 
Stand, additional... .. 6. 
Our stock also includes re- 
Srigerators to meet every prac- 
tical requirement. Catalogs on 
request. 


It PAYS to Buy the BEST 


[Ewis& ConcER 


Home Furnishings 
45th St. & 6th Ave., N.Y. 


WHAT IS THIS WORTH 
TO YOU 


4 


A pair of bluebirds are worth 
their weight in gold, but a neat, 
bark-covered hollow log house 
for them costs but $1.25, Ex- 
pressextra. Send to-dayand put 
this house up at once, bluebirds 
are already on their way north. 
Send for fully illustrated circu- 
lar(A) of the famous HOWES 
BIRD ATTRACTORS — it’s free. 


THE MAPLEWOOD BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
Stamford, Connecticut 


“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 


AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


consisting of Elec- 
tric Washing Ma 
chines; Ironing Ma- 
chines;Ironing 
Boards; etc., es 
s cially adapted for 
use in the laundry 
room of Residences, 
Apartment Buildings 
™ and moderate si 
Hotels, Hospitals, 
Sanitariums and si- 
milar Institutions. 
, Can furnish individ- 
ual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances are the best 
that can be had — there are none better. 


Write for our complete and handsomely illustrated 
No. B 14 Catalog. 


Mailed free upon request. Send for it to-day. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


IS HE CRAZY? 


Mage: owner of a plantation in Mississippi is 

giving away a few five-acre tracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. The owner wants 
enough figs raised to supply a Canning Factory. 
You can secure five acres and an interest in the 
Factory by writing Eubank Farms Company, 

- Block 7, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant and care 
for your trees for $6.00 per month. Your profit 
should be $1,000 per year. Some think this man 
is crazy for giving away such valuable land, but 
there may be method in his madness. 


Ze 
INS 
‘Tasteful Mural Effects 
= 
“Art and? Utility Decoration”. vithoat stand, 
| 
is 
x 


The serviceable and sensible handling 
of home heating has been brought to 
the point of perfection with 


NEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 
( Used with any heating plant. Sold 


by the heating trade everywhere |} 
and guaranteed. Write for Booklet. ee 


Q MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn, . 


‘*Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Isa 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home study Domestic Science 
courses. “or ~ makers, teachers, and for well- paid positions 
Bulletins. * Free I land C ooking on Scientific Prine iples,’’ 48 pp., ill. 
10 cents. ** Food Values,’’ — practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents 


American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 


Unusual things in Jewelry, Glass, Pottery, Leather Textiles 
or Metal Work always in stock, or made to order. 


119 E. 19th Street, N. Y. City 


| QUALITY GIFTS 4 
Hand Servin Ts” 

Tray Wagon. Free Booklet, Write Mr Kains 
CHAS. N. KAIN, 

Arrott Bidg., P h, Pa. 


COATS-OF-ARMS EMBLAZONED 


Heraldic Designs for Book-plates 
We will make search for Arms, and reduce or enlarge 
design furnished by you. Genealogical Research. 


The Studio, 123 Mulberry St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


hit! Experience unnecessary. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. Send us your verses or 
melodies today. Write for free valuable booklet. 


MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept.106, Washington, D. C. 


POEMS WANTED You 


JUNKUM ANTIQUM 


Private collection rare old Walnut in highboy, lowboy, beds, 
chairs, tables — Mahogany sideboards, chairs — tables — Prince 
Murat’s bed and chairs — Unusual pieces of genuine Sheffield and 


quaint looking glasses. = 444 FE. Sth Ave. Knoxville, Tenn. 


$1.00 Brings You This Metal 
WINDOW BOX that Makes 


Plants Grow 
It can be set inside or 


outside the window or on 
the porch railing. Will 
not leak and damage the 
woodwork. Patented ventilated and drainage bottom. 
Made of heavy galvanized steel, green, 
6 inches deep, 7 14 inches wide and made in —’ lengths. 

To introduce and stow you this box, we will send you by Parcel 


Post, one 30 inches long, anywhere east of the Mississippi on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. West of the Mississippi for $1.50. 


free Booklet plants and how t 
our jree Co. 2h 


N_ artist—a miniature painter— 

makes unique models for use in carry- 
ing out plans of interior decoration. Each 
room is constructed separately, of card- 
board, measured to scale from the archi- 
tect’s plans, and decorated in colors. A 
room may be inspected from overhead, 
underneath, through the tiny doors and 
windows, or it may be opened out flat. 
Models of the entire house or of any room 
desired will be made. The little girls of the 
household are delighted when the grown- 
ups for whom the models are constructed 
have finished with them. 


MONG the glass novelties are “straw- 
berry dips’’—lovely rock-crystal sau- 
cers with a small sugar bowl on a slender 
pedestal in the center, made ail in one 
piece. 


EAUTIFUL copies of Chinese Chip- 

pendale bowls and vases, made in Eng- 
land, are to be found in an exclusive shop. 
Many pieces of Ruskin pottery are in the 
market. All of the china importers seem 
to have a more beautiful and varied col- 
lection than usual. 


ARDEN furnishings abound. The 

ever-changing gazing globe may be 
had in various sizes; also sundials made of 
brass, bronze, and stoneware. Designers 
of bird baths are endeavoring to keep pace 
with the builders of bird houses and makers 
of bird cages, of which we have never be- 
fore seen so great a variety offered. The 
importations from China are especially 
attractive. There are a few copies of old 
Greek garden vases in Pompeian finish 
which may be obtained at reasonable 
prices. 


N a garden where hydrangeas were in 

full bloom we were attracted by agrace- 
ful jar made of light gray cement with a 
tinge of hydrangea blue on the rough ex- 
terior. The smooth interior was painted 
the same exquisite shade of blue. We 
learned that these jars, which are fourteen 
inches high, are made atahomeforcripples, 
and when made to order will be finished in 
lavender, yellow, or any desired color. 


JAPANESE fern ball hung from the 

veranda ceiling requires neither spad- 
ing or weeding, — just watering. Large 
shipments of these have been received by 
importers. 
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You can get solid comfort from 
Mathews Summer Houses 
and Garden Decorations. 
First send for our free 
portfolio containing many 
beautiful plates of garden decoration. 
Then lay out your garden plans or let 
our artist offer free suggestions. Have 
a real outdoor living room this summer. 
[=< Free Portfolio of Garden Plates 
Send for this portfolio today. It con- 
tains over 150 attractive designs of 
summer houses, pergolas, trellises, 
arbors, etc. Ask about our wonder- 
ful line of bird houses. 


The Mathews Manufacturing Co. 
910 Williamson Bidg Cleveland, O. 


e 
Charming Gift 
A Piedmont Southern 
Cedar Chest isthe ideal g gift for 
birthday, graduation, or wed- 
ding, FE very woman wants 
one. Protects furs, woolens 
and plumes from moths, mice, 
dust anddamp. 15 days’ free 
trial. direct from fac- 
tory at low factory prices. 
Freight prepaid. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., 


ept. M, 
STATESVILLE, 


PARQUET FLOORS 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL— THICK OR THIN 


Most economical, healthful and satisfactory — for old 
or new floors—different patterns to match furnishings— 
outwear carpets. Stocks carried in leading cities. Prices 
and catalogues of design FREE 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., acini Indianapolis, Ind. 


VENETIAN REED FURNITURE 


From the Italian Government School 
of Basketry at Barbisano 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 
Sole Selling Agents for America 
9 West 42nd St. - Opposite Library, New York 
Established 1878 


trated catalog, showing 
all designs, sizes and prices. Write today. 


BOOK FREE 
Write for6+ page illus- 


Summer Vacation with 
) | Professional Training 
Interior Decoration 


: Costume Design 

N.Y. School of Fine & Appliec Art, 
le Terre, L. I. Pe mnanent Studio. 

Send for circular. Susan F. Bissell, 

Sec., 2289 Broadway, N. Y. 


OF BELLE MEADE PONIES 


Bred from blue ribbon winners. Shows 
photos of pet ponies, describes them with 
pedigree and gives prices from $75 up. 


Belle Meade Farm, Box 22, Markham, Va. 


WHAT IS IT? 
It is the Glass Onward 
Sliding FurnitureShoe 
in place of castors. It 
saves floors and cover- 
ings, and beautifies 
furniture. Made in110 
styles and sizes. Write 
for circular. 
Onward Mfg. Co. 

Dept. J. 
Menasha, Wis., and 
Berlin, Ont., Canada. 


SHOPPING 
TLAOLNON MON NON NO NON NON NON NON Mon pon MON NON MUN MUN NON MUN PON Non Non pon fo 
** The Heart of the Heating Plant.’’ Ga re fort 
: 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 
| 
Suceq Mass. q 


Tron non non 


THE IMPROVED DODSON 
SPARROW TRAP 


Help us get rid of sparrows and native song birds will return 
to our gardens. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin advocates 
destruction of English Sparrows. i 
housands of sparrows now being caught by this new im- 
roved Dodson Sparrow Trap. It works automatically, all the 
ime. Has a double funnel trap on left, an automatic drop 
trap on right ; catches sparrows at both ends. No other trap 
lke this. dson trap is made of ane, electrically welded 
wire ; lasts a life-time. Price, $6, f.o.b. Chicago. 


To attract song birds get genuine Dodson 
Bird Houses. There are 20 styles. 


Beautiful illustrated booklet tells How To Win Native Birds— 
it is free—write for it. Mr. Dodson, a Director of the Illinois 
Audubon Society, has been building Bird Houses for 20 years. 
Dodson Houses are proven successes in thousands of gardens. 
yf = love birds get a sparrow trap and also one or several 

on Bird Houses. Write for the free booklet today. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
703 SECURITY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


with each 
Goose Down Cushion Given 
beautiful pillows made exclusively of purest Southern 
live goose feathers. You have 60 days to prove 
their genuineness and inestimable health value. 
Write us today for handsome illustrated catalog. 
Live Goose Feather Co., Dept. 2, Statesville, N.C. 


Give them a house like this and they ‘Il stay 
all summer. They ’ll protect trees, shrubs 
and plants. Our free portfolio shows 
35 new bird-house designs, built by 
. master workmen. Send for it to-day. 


THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
944 Williamson Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


usapat OFF 


Underground Garbage Receiver 
Keeps your gasbese out of sight in the 


round, away from stray cats, dogs and typhoid 
ly. It pays to look us up. 
Sold direct. ircular. 


Send for 
Look for our Trade Marks 
C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Sc. pays for pumping 1,000 gallons 
of water in any home that is equipped 


with @ Dayton Water System 


Equal to best city service. Easy to install. 
Operated by electric motor, gasoline engine or 
hand pump. Prices $50 up. 
Pumps and systems for small 
residences,country homes and 
estates, summer cottages, 
greenhouses, etc. 

ay THIS FREE BOOK tells how to 
choose the system best suited 
to your requirements. Send for a copy To-Day. 


THE DAYTON PUMP AND MFG. CO. 
634 W. Fifth St. Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Private Water Siipply 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


For advertising rates and particulars address 
Advertising Manager 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


N a traveler’s case of waterproof silk, 

the toilet articles are fitted to a mov- 
able easel which may be placed on the 
dressing-table. A “Transient Box’’ has 
been fitted up for the traveler, containing 
among other useful things, rubber bands 
and marking tags. 


N acceptable gift for the long-distance 
traveler who expects to knit would be 
the mahogany-finished, silver-capped knit- 
ting needles, with a little sterling-silver 
case into which the points are fitted. 
OR the protection of valuable papers 
which it is sometimes necessary to 
take with one to the summer bungalow, 
there is a “Home Safe,’’ waterproof and 
fireproof, with key or combination lock. 
The price ranges from ten dollars up, ac- 
cording to size. 


OUSEKEEPERS will be glad to know 
that a silver-cleaning pan which is 
not expensive and does satisfactory work 
is now on the market. Hot water, bi-car- 
bonate of soda, salt, and the pan clean the 


silver. 


E have learned where a very fine old 
Franklin stove with brass trimmings 
may be purchased; also a set of fine old 


brass andirons. 

LONG settee and set of six chairs, of 

pear wood, with rush seats, in the 
original condition in which they were pur- 
chased over a hundred years ago, are 
offered for sale. These are very choice 
pieces, and will not be sold separately. 


HERE is offered for sale a pair of ma- 
hogany ottomans with original hair- 
cloth coverings; a mahogany bureau with 
rope columns, and two mahogany sofas. 
These are all unusually handsome and 
well-preserved pieces. 
ROM another source we learn of a very 
fine mahogany wash-stand, brought 
from England; also the brass bowl and 
pitcher which have always been used with 
the wash-stand. 
MONG the reproductions of the an- 
tique by an American potter, from 
originals in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, are a variety of fruit and flower 
holders, and lamps suitable for electro- 
liers. 
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Beautifying, Lasting— 
Old English Floor Wax A 
It beautifies floors. It lasts, be- 


cause no other wax has so much of 
the hard imported wax that enables 
Old English to stand foot-wear. 
Old English Floor Wax doesn't mat 
norshow scratches, DoEs shed dust. It 
brings out unsuspected beauties of 
| eo It’s easily applied. Try it. Paint 
ealers, House Furnishing Depart- 
ments (Druggists) sell it. 60c. worth 
will do a large room for six months 
Send for Free Sample and Book, 
Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and 
THE A. 8. BOYLE COMPANY 
= 1906 Dana Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fine Housekeeping Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, &c. 
JAMES MCCUTCHEON & CO. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 


GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. Iam 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. Tell 
me how many you want and about what sizes. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N 


At the Sign of the Wind Mill 
Brilliant balancing parrots $.50, $1.00, $1.50. Original 
Belgium weather vanes for houses, gardens, garages, $5.00, 
.00. Decorated wand garden basket, $3.50. 
MISS TRACY AND MISS DEMAREST, 
Hook Mill Studio, East Hampton, L. I. 


S 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
Fashionable 
Painted Furniture 


Individual pieces 
or complete sets 
for all rooms in 


Suburban and 
Country Homes, 
Cottages and 
Bungalows. 


= Painted and De- 
corated in gay 
peasant colors. 


Shpper Chatr (P-2) Seat high, 
Choice of color scheme. Back 30" high. Tapestry 


. “po Webbing Seat and Buck tn Pastel 
Write for Booklet ‘Guaranteed for five years. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York = 
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Invite the Birds 
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; 
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ETERRINGBONE stands off big side petty losses. A house of 


stucco over Herringbone is fire resisting, economical, durable 
—requires no painting nor repairs. 


Rigid Metal Lath 


holds stucco and plaster—prevents cracks, falling or discoloration. 
A Herringbone house is warm in winter, cool in summer. Defies 
any climate or weather. Costs but little more than a wooden house. 

For excessively damp climates or places where lath is particularly 
subject to rust or corrosion use Herringbone Armco Iron Lath—of 
the purest, most rust-resisting iron made. 


** The House that Father Built ’’ 


is a wonderful book if you want a home that resists fire, decay 

and time. Full of beautiful Herringbone houses. Also contains 

plans by leading architects. Mention your architect’s name in 
writing and we will gladly cooperate with him. 


The General Fireproofing Company 
2360 Logan Avenue 


Youngstown, O. 


Makers also of Self-Sentering — the 
concrete reinforcement that makes 


ae 


You are Interested 


in something .. . 


We read and clip thousands of newspapers and 
every week; therefore, we can you 
economically for a debate, speech eure, eoeyee 
else requiring up-to-date in ormation, and MORE of i i “thas 
your competitors are likely to get. 
_ Twenty select clippings for $1.00. 
By the month, $1.00 and upwards. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOK LET, which explains the scope of the 
clipping industry. 


20th Century Press Clipping Bureau 
New York Life Building, Chicago 


THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


MAGAZINE 


If your news-dealer does not carry it 
write to 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


sending us his name and address. 


25 Cents. At all News-stands 


VINES FOR HOT SITUATIONS 


HE hot western or southern side of a 

building is a rather trying position for 
any kind of a plant, especially a vine, the 
immense growth covering, as a single vine 
will often do, two or three hundred square 
feet of wall. There must be much mois- 
ture in the soil if the plant is to pump 
up from this source alone the immense 
amount of water that is thrown off by the 
foliage — the respiratory organs of the 
plant — during each twenty-four hours. 
Certain plants seem to require less mois- 
ture to perform this function, and some 
there are which seem veritable salaman- 
ders in their ability to stand, unscathed, 
such a hot location. 

Among these may be cited certain of 
the moon flowers, notably ipomzxa pan- 
durata. This attractive ipomea is said to 
be able to withstand a year’s drouth with- 
out injury. It makes an immense tuber- 
ous root, which is the source of its drouth- 
resisting power. The foliage is attractive 
and it bears an immense quantity of 
creamy white flowers of a thick waxy tex- 
ture, —a quality most desirable in flowers. 
Once established, it covers an immense 
amount of space, and for this reason 
should be given liberal room when plant- 
ing. 

Another vine which thrivesin hot, sunny 
situations is the cobza scandens. This, 
while not hardy, being started each spring 
from seed sown in house or hotbed, is so 
rapid a grower that it will cover quite as 
much space as a perennial vine. The vine 
is self-supporting when grown on a brick 
or stone wall or on trees, the leaf sprays 
terminating in tendrils which cling to 
anything within reach. The blossoms are 
large and gloxinia-like and change in color 
from the greenish white of the newly 
opened flower through shades of lavender, 
mauve, and purple as the flowers develop, 
ending at last in the deepest wine color 
ere the flower fades. 

When the period of bloom is over the 
flowers fall, so that there are never any 
withered ones on the vine. 

When grown on porches or wood it 
should be provided with twine or wire 
netting for support. It should be well 
watered in hot, dry weather, but during 
damp weather should not receive any 
water. An occasional drink of liquid man- 
ure during the blooming period will be of 
benefit. If desired, roots of the cobea 
may be taken up in the fall and wintered 
over in the conservatory or greenhouse, 
where they will continue to bloom during 
the winter and may be planted out again 
during summer. The seeds of the cobea 
are much addicted to decay, and in plant- 


. ing they should be placed in the soil edge- 


ways and kept but moderately moist. 
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# A COUNTRY HOUSE WITH A HISTORY * 


THE RESIDENCE OF MR. JOHN L. SALTONSTALL, BOLTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


N a breezy hillside in the town of 
Bolton, Massachusetts, looking out 
over the whole valley of the Nashua 
River to the mountains of southern 
New Hampshire, stands one of the 
most interesting and _ picturesque 
houses in New England. It is now the 
property of Mr. John L. Saltonstall of 
— | Beverly, and under his ownership has 

been restored as nearly as possible to 
its original historic condition by Bigelow and Wadsworth, the 
Boston architects. 

It seems practically impossible to determine the exact age of 
the house; in fact it would be completely impossible but for the 
diligent efforts of the town clerk of Lancaster, Mr. J. C. L. Clark, 
who has made an extensive study of the dusty old records in the 
Lancaster Library, and has unearthed considerable entertaining 
information from an old ledger now in the possession of the Clin- 
ton Historical Society. Owing to Mr. Clark’s investigations we 
now have a fairly definite idea of the place’s history. 

It seems that back in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
what is now the town of Bolton was a part of Lancaster; and 
the piece of property now in Mr. Saltonstall’s possession was a 
part of the common lands belonging to the Proprietors of Lan- 
caster. According to the old New England custom, fifty-four 
acres of this tract were set off in February, 1673, to Thomas 
James, and William and John Lewis. It is quaintly described in 
the old records as land between the two Bay Paths, — the old 
road which connected Lancaster and Marlboro, and the path 
from Lancaster to Sudbury. But this grant of land must have 
been put through with more than usual New England procrasti- 
nation; for it seems that two of the three grantees had died some 
time before the allotment was finally made. And the son of 
the third, made uneasy by the massacre of 1676, left Lancaster 
to lead a safer existence at Dorchester. So once more the aban- 
doned lands at Bolton came into the hands of the Proprietors for 
distribution. In those days — particularly just after an In- 
dian raid — the demand for property in the uplands of Massa- 
chusetts seems to have been somewhat less than it is now. 

The second effort of the Proprietors was more successful. In 
1734, they granted the property to one Josiah Richardson; and 
we are morally sure that within the next few years Josiah built 
for his own occupancy the dwelling house which now forms the 
central part of Mr. Saltonstall’s house. 

Soon afterward — in 1741 — the entire property was sold by 
Josiah Richardson to John Richardson of Roxbury for “Two 
Thousand ‘Pounds in good Bills of Credit.”” During the next 


century the place saw many changes. For seventeen years Caleb 
Richardson, John’s son, “‘kept tavern” here; but although the 
house stood on a highroad, the business does not seem to have 
been particularly profitable. Caleb bought his rum from his bro- 
ther James, a Boston distiller. Mr. Clark has made a thorough 
examination of the latter’s ledger; and he tells us that although 
in the twenty-six years which the old book covers the distiller 
“must have manufactured enough to float a dreadnaught,” 
he sold to his brother, the tavern-keeper, only about twenty 
barrels of rum a year, — besides small amounts of other liquors. 
To most of us it would seem from these figures that the wayside 
bar must have been doing a flourishing business; but we are as- 
sured that considering the universal use of rum before the Revo- 
lution, a barrel and a half a month is a pretty small sale. And we 
notice that before long Mr. Richardson was obliged to mortgage 
the farm. 

Meanwhile, the Boston distiller had prospered. Those were 
the palmy days of the liquor business. In 1777, he purchased 
the estate from his impoverished brother. He throughly reno- 
vated the country tavern, fitting it up for his residence; and for 
the next thirty years he must have been a conspicuous figure in 
the little town, where his name is now utterly forgotten. That 
he was prosperous we can judge from the fact that to the build- 
ing of a “large elegant meeting house upon the modern construc- 
tion, with a steeple to it” he contributed one hundred pounds. 
During the next few years the house changed hands several 
times, finally coming into the possession of a certain Sampson 
V. S. Wilder of Boston. 

Wilder had a typically American career. He was born in 
Lancaster, and as a boy served his apprenticeship in trade at a 
country store in that town. But before long he went “up to the 
city’’; at the age of twenty-three he was sent to Europe as the 
agent of a rich merchant of Salem and Boston; and within a 
dozen years we find him returning in affluence to his old home 
town, expecting to live in Arcadian retirement on a farm, and 
incidentally to experiment in sheep-raising. This he soon wearied 
of, but during the next twenty years he lived off and on at Bol- 
ton. Here, in 1824, he entertained the Marquis Lafayette; the 
house is, therefore, added to the goodly list of those in which the 
famous Frenchman is known to have spent a night. But there 
is a far more extraordinary fact in its history. There really seems 
to be considerable foundation for the story that Mr. Wilder, who 
was a tremendous admirer of Napoleon, actually concocted a plot 
to bring the Emperor to Bolton after the Battle of Waterloo. 
The biography of Mr. Wilder, published by the American Tract 
Society in 1865, gives the following entertaining account of the 
attempt: — 
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ALTERATION AND ADDITION TO HOVSE 
AT BOLTON MASSACHYSETTS FOR 


JOHN L. SALTONSTALL ESQVIRE 
DigELOw AND WADSWORTH ARCHITECTS 


“Mr. Wilder felt sincere respect for Napoleon Bonaparte. He 
noticed the religious freedom, the great improvements, social 
and political, brought about in France by this great ruler; 
marked the successful working of the ‘Code Napoléon,’ which, 
more or less modified, has since been adopted by every free na- 
tion in Europe; and felt that, on the whole, he had been raised 
up to be a blessing to the world. 

“These feelings led Mr. Wilder to take a deep interest in the 
final fate of the Emperor, and induced him, through Louis Mau- 
brey, to offer plans for his escape to this country. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Wilder, from the constant shipments he had 
long made here of French goods, possessed peculiar facilities for 
anything of the kind. He was able to control the sailing of ships 
laden under his direction. He proposed that Napoleon, until 
reaching the coast, should disguise himself as the valet for whom 
he, Mr. Wilder, had already a passport. Then, on board an 
American ship, a hogshead or large cask would be prepared, 


in which Napoleon would be concealed until beyond the limit of 
danger. This cask was to have a false compartment towards the 
end to be seen from the deck, from which water was constantly 
to drip. Arrived in America, Mr. Wilder further proposed to 
take the Emperor to his own country residence in Bolton, Massa- 
chusetts, there to remain incognito at least six months. 

“This scheme Napoleon seriously considered, and declared it 
feasible; but finally declined — to his honor be it said — be- 
cause he would not desert friends who had been faithful to him 
through prosperity and adversity. He wished Mr. Wilder to 
arrange for their flight also. Mr. Wilder said Napoleon’s own 
safety was all he could, under providence, venture to secure at 
that time; that but one vessel could be cleared without attract- 
ing observation. Bonaparte refused to leave his followers, and 
other plans for his changing places and passports with his brother 
Joseph also falling through, he almost immediately surrendered 
himself to the officers of the Bellerophon, where his reception and 
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The double stairway 


subsequent treatment are known as a dark blot on that page of 
English history.” 

Doctor Edward Everett Hale once suggested that if this 
scheme had succeeded, Bonaparte might have become a Bolton 
selectman! 

The east and west wings, only one story high, were added to 
the house about 1824. Later on, the house became an inn again, 
and during the latter part of the nineteenth century it was made 
hideous by intended improvements, as have been so many of the 
splendid old houses of New England. 

When it came into Mr. Saltonstall’s possession, it was a large, 
rather unprepossessing building with a piazza running the whole 
length of the front, a bay window, and a pediment above, in the 
middle of the front. Behind the house reached a long wing of an 
awkward shape, which had been used for hotel rooms. But Mr. 
Saltonstall saw its possibilities, and Messrs. Bigelow and Wads- 
worth set about restoring it to its original colonial simplicity, 
tearing away the front piazza, bay window, and pediment, re- 
moving absolutely the whole rear wing, and using most of the 
timber from it for the servants’ quarters at the east end. Once 
again, the shape of the house became symmetrical. 

The plans and photographs published herewith give the reader 
a fairly accurate impression of the house as it stands to-day. 
The pictures unfortunately were taken when the house was in an 
unfurnished condition; for owing to circumstances which could 
not be foreseen, Mr. Saltonstall has thus far found it impossible 
to carry out his original intention of living in Bolton; so this 
beautiful estate may come into the market. But they give per- 
haps an even clearer idea of the house than would photographs 
of the ordinary type. 

One photograph shows an old room in which the original 
woodwork and plaster, dating back to 1740 or thereabouts, was 
kept intact. The architects say that they had to take twenty- 
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five coats of paint off the wall before they got down to the origi- 
nal wood! Another picture shows the pleasant old double stair- 
way; a third shows the splendid living-room. The latter is not a 
part of the original house; to build it the architects tore to pieces 
a much inferior room which had existed there for less than half a 
century. This living-room is a perfect reproduction of what 
might have been built in the days of the old Proprietors of Lan- 
caster. The huge ceiling beams were cut in the woods near the 
place, and dragged to the house after being cut at a sawmill to 
something like the required shape; and they were hewn with an 
adze in the old-fashioned manner by a man whom the architects 
had discovered hewing railroad ties. Hence these twentieth- 
century beams give the impression of being as old as anything in 
the house. The big ceiling beam over the fireplace, by the way, 
is eighteen inches deep and the others are almost as big. The 
fireplace is nine feet four inches across. 

One pleasant feature of the arrangement of the house is the 
fact that the sharp slope from front to rear admits of an unusu- 
ally commodious basement, which is virtually the ground floor 
of the rear of the building. The kitchen and other service-rooms 
are placed here, — with the exception of the servants’ suite, — 
thus throwing open practically the whole first story for living- 
rooms, guests’ bedrooms, etc. 

The old box garden still remains. The quaint old stenciled 
patterns on the floor boards of the upstairs rooms are still visible. 
It is, perhaps, little things like the box garden and the stenciled 
patterns which bring back to us most distinctly the life which 
once went on under these elms and maples; we can picture Samp- 
son Wilder, the nouveau riche, walking about among the hedges 
with his bride and enlarging on his dreams of sheep-raising; or 
perhaps we can see him showing the indulgent Lafayette the view 
over the Nashua valley; or, going back further still, we can catch 
a glimpse of old Caleb Richardson looking up the narrow road 
and keeping an anxious eye out for travelers with bibulous pro- 
pensities. In the century and a half which has gone by since 
Caleb Richardson’s time, the old Bay Path has seen many 
changes. The trees that once stood here have grown and with- 
ered and died, and others have taken their places; wayside 
taverns, in these grape-juice days, are more likely to be raided 
by police than by Indians; and the railroad has long since 
pushed its way to Clinton, not three miles away. But luckily 
the house still suggests its unique history. The “modern im- 
provements” have been introduced so as to mar as little as 
possible the ancient plan; and so it has become once again one 
of the finest old mansions in New England. 


A room nearly two centuries old 
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STORY OF A 


HAT made you think of 

starting a tea-house?”’ is a 

question which has often 

been put to my husband 
and myself. Five years ago last March, 
we left New York for a ten days’ rest, and 
spent our holiday in South Yarmouth, on 
the south side of Cape Cod, where a friend 
had offered us her house. We knew and 
loved the Cape well, having spent our sum- 
mers there for many years. In driving 
about the country with no particular ob- 
ject in view, we passed through the village 
of Dennis, on the north shore. On the out- 
skirts of the town we found for sale a fas- 
cinating old-fashioned white house, on a 
lot which sloped down to the edge of a 
little lake, set among low wooded hills, one 
of which, Scargo Hill, bears the distinc- 
tion of being the highest point of land on 
' the Cape. I think the idea fairly popped 
into our heads — tired as we were of city 
life — “‘Why not buy it, have a home in 
the country, and run a tea-house during 
the summer to help meet expenses?”’ The 
more we talked it over, the more feasible 
the plan appeared; and in a very short 
time we had bought the house for a rea- 
sonable price, and had begun our prepara- 
tions. 

The location of the house, on one of the 
excellent state roads for which the Cape is 
remarkable, was a very good one for our 
purpose, and it also determined the charac- 
ter of our tea-house. 


BY MARGARET H. RICHARDSON 


The old-fashioned doorway 


a valuable asset. For instance, a so- 
called “double dentil’’ moulding runs 
across the front; the windows have the 
old-fashioned wooden shutters, and the 


of interest, and few of our guests fail to 
notice and admire them. The back part 
of the place with its apple trees and its 
lovely view of the lake, was easily made 
inviting with a pergola and a few rustic 
chairs and tables. 

We had a great many suggestions from 
our family and friends as to our sign. One 
facetious idea was to call it “‘The Sign of 
the Green Pair.” However we finally set- 
tled on “‘The Sign of the Motor Car,” and 
had an artist make a design for it, and also 
for two other signs which we hung at 
either end of the town about a mile from 
the house. They were all attractive and 
unusual, and we have never advertised in 
any other way, believing that our guests 
would do the advertising for us if we gave 
them something unique to remember and 
talk about. 

It has been difficult, as our business 
increased, not to lose the charm and sim- 
plicity which belong to an old house; but 
I believe we have succeeded in our pur- 
pose of keeping it, above everything else, 
a home. And it is the home atmosphere 
that counts, and that our guests appre- 
ciate. In most tea-houses and inns the 
rooms are used only by the public; but 
ours are lived in, — are essentially living- 
rooms, with family possessions. People 
like to come because they feel as if they 
were entertaining in their own homes. 
They do not sit at little tables in one 

big common room, 


It could not depend 
upon local custom, 
owing to the small- 
ness of the town, | | 
but must cater to 
the frequent auto- 
mobile parties pass- 
ing between the 
near-by summer 
colonies. Of course 
our plant, our ser- 
vice, and our prices 
were modeled on a 
corresponding scale. 
The house was in 
good repair, need- 
ing only fresh paint 
and attractive wall 
papers;and we were 
fortunate enough to 
possess some fine 


but are left alone 
to sit and chat be- 
fore the great wood 
fires, or under the 
vines in the green ar- 
bor, or to stroll along 
the shore of the 
lake. Even when 
our tiny place is filled 
to overflowing, we 
manage to insure 
the privacy of each 
party. 

It seems very 
necessary to have 
some one person 
play the part of 
hostess, to meet the 
guests, show them 
the house, answer 
questions, and over- 
see theorders. This, 


old pieces of furni- 
ture which were well 
in keeping with the 
white woodwork and beautiful paneling. 
Indeed I think our success has been largely 
due to our good luck in finding a house 
so quaint and charming as to be in itself 


“The Sign of the Motor Car,” Mrs. Richardson’s popular Tea-house at Dennis, Massachusetts 


curious old bed-closet makes a pretty 
piece of paneling. The china cupboards 
with their glass doors, beside the huge 
brick fireplace, also arouse a great deal 


I believe, can be 
done best, not by a 
paid helper, but by the real mistress of 
the house, who must show the considera- 
tion, courtesy, and interest due from any 
hostess to her guests. 
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One of the assets of the house was its beautiful paneling 


Young, dainty maids in crisp simple 
gowns to take the orders are of course very 
desirable; and above all a good cook is 
absolutely indispensable. When we de- 
cided on this venture, my husband chose 
the réle of chef, and he has made quite a 
reputation for himself. A great deal of our 
success has been due to his talent; for no 
matter how alluring a house may be, peo- 


ple will not come there unless they receive 
a value for their money in good food. 

At first we used our own glass and china 
and as we needed more we kept what we 
bought up to the same standard, instead 
of using the regular sets one sees so often 
in tea-houses and inns. We have found this 
a well-justified expense, as our guests often 
ask for a favorite set of china for their tea. 


Guests may sit and chat before the great wood fires 


In fact, it does not necessarily follow 
that a good economical housekeeper will 
make a successful tea-house manager. It 
may seem paradoxical, but the best sort 
of economy in this business is sometimes 
well-considered extravagance. Remem- 
ber that you are charging good prices and 
that your guests will be satisfied only 
with the best. If you are giving a tea 
party in your own home, you are careless 
of expense for that one afternoon, no mat- 
ter how careful you may be at other times. 
If you can make people feel that you are 
doing the thing as well as they can at 
home, or even better, they will not hesi- 
tate to bring their guests to you, as most 
people wish to avoid if possible the trou- 
ble and worry of entertaining in their own 
homes, especially in summer. By extrava- 
gance, however, I do not mean wasteful- 
ness. It is not at all necessary to give 
large portions of anything. People do not 
stop at a tea-house because they are hun- 
gry. In fact it is necessary to tempt them 
or they will not eat at all. 

Any tea-house that does a reasonable 
business should be able to get a discount 
either from wholesale houses or from local 
grocers. It is well to figure out the cost of 
transportation in ordering from a distance, 
as sometimes the local grocer can quote 
almost the same net price and buying lo- 
cally eliminates the tying up of capital. 

As for the menu, coffee, tea, toast, sand- 
wiches, cake, and ice-cream are the staple 
articles. We early abandoned any idea of 
a widely varied menu, believing that serv- 
ing a few things, each the best of its kind, 
was a better policy than attempting to 
offer more things than we could make per- 
fect. 

Some sort of a percolator is the best 
thing to make coffee in, for there is no 
time to watch boiled coffee, and it be- 
comes bitter if it is allowed to stand in the 
vessel in which it is made. Three or four 
kinds of tea are enough unless a regular 
customer asks for a particular kind. 

Toast must always be made fresh for 
each party, and plenty of butter must be 
used. Quick service is not so important 
as having the food perfect when it reaches 
the guests. If the toast is burned at all it 
must be thrown away, and a fresh order 
must be started. We have found it best 
to have only one kind of sandwich and 
have settled on lettuce sandwiches as the 
most popular. These can be made in ad- 
vance and covered with a damp cloth, 
but great care must be taken to prevent 
them from growing stale. 

Three kinds of cake, with one or two 
specialties such as nutrolls and honeycomb 
cookies, are sufficient. In deciding on the 
different kinds of cake to be served, the 
element of time is of the utmost impor- 
tance. The question of having ice-cream 
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made at home or outside is one which 
must be determined largely by local con- 
ditions. At first we made our own. It was 
very rich and we sold it for twenty-five 
cents a glass. We now have it made out- 
side the house, according to our own re- 
ceipt, and delivered at a price which makes 
this arrangement well worth while, when 
the saving of ice, labor, and stove room is 
taken into consideration. 

Butter and cream are large items of ex- 
pense; but the best is none too good, and 
it is better policy — and costs very little 
more — to serve a large pitcher of cream 
with tea or coffee than a small one. Most 
people use about the same amount in any 
case. We charge twenty cents for each 
order of tea or coffee, either iced or hot; 
fifteen cents for either toast or lettuce 
sandwiches; and five and ten cents each 
for small cakes. 

We also serve lemonade at fifteen cents 
a glass and imported ginger ale and sar- 
saparilla at twenty-five centsa bottle, 
which is the standard price for the im- 
ported article. It does not pay to sell 
domestic ginger ale in this business, for 
there is more money in tea. 

In any tea-house the capacity is neces- 
sarily limited; that is, only a certain num- 
ber of people can be taken care of without 
congestion. The capacity therefore gov- 
erns the prices to a large extent. There is 
more money in fifty orders of tea at twen- 
ty cents than in one hundred orders at ten 
cents; and furthermore the fifty will be 
better taken care of and better satisfied. 
People who stop and grumble at prices 
are usually not the desirable kind. The 
right kind of people realize that the season 
is short, and that the thing cannot be done 
well at a lower price. Indeed, most people 
do not like a cheap place. One gentleman 
wrote in our guest-book, “ Look at the 
price list and watch the Fords go by.” 

The servant problem is not a very diffi- 
cult one, as in almost any locality there 
are enough attractive young girls who can 
be trained to act as waitresses during the 
tea hours for a small weekly sum, espe- 
cially as the fees are nearly always gener- 
ous. Besides these it is necessary to have 
a good dish-washer, a general helper, and 
also a cook who can. stand the heat of 
toasting through the hot summer after- 
noons. If business is good there must be 
two stoves, one for baking and one for 
toasting. But a fancy cook is not an essen- 
tial for almost any one of ordinary intelli- 
gence can make the same kinds of cake 
over and over each day without failures. 
The expense of serving regular meals to 
resident maids is very large, and the local 
girls are usually more satisfactory, for 
with resident girls there is a certain un- 
avoidable amount of moral responsibility. 

When we began we expected to do only 


One of the bedrooms 


an afternoon-tea business; in fact “‘from 
four till six” was printed on our sign. Be- 
fore we had been open long, however, peo- 
ple from a distance began telephoning 
for luncheons and suppers. It seemed im- 
politic to refuse them, and we have grad- 
ually increased that end of the business 
until now the serving of more or less elab- 


orate meals is a regular part of our work. 
These luncheons and suppers are always 
ordered in advance, as we do not pretend 
to take care of transients. We have also 
found it advisable to take in house guests, 
and for that purpose have added another 
old house to the original one. This branch 
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The dining-room 
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THE MOSQUITO PROBLEM 


(Epitor’s Note: House BeEavtirv. is 
particularly fortunate in obtaining from Dr. L. O. 
Howard of the Bureau of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, four articles on 
four of our most troublesome pests. These papers 
will be of peculiar value to owners of either large or 
small estates.) 


EN years or more ago, certain 

generalizations held about mos- 

quitoes and mosquito remedies 

which no longer hold to-day. It 
is wrong to talk about “the mosquito”’ for 
there are very many distinct species, and 
the range of variation in their life history 
and breeding habits is very great. One 
sound generalization, however, may be 
made, and that is that the larve or “ wrig- 
glers”’ require standing water for their 
development. This water may be small in 
quantity and may soon dry up, but it is 
absolutely essential. The old popular idea 
that any form of mosquito may breed in 
grass or watered lawns is incorrect. 

“Why is it then,”’ people say, “‘ that mos- 
quitoes are often found in the Northwest 
and elsewhere in great numbers through 
the early summer months when there is 
no standing water for miles?”’ 

And other people summering in the 
Maine Woods, in the Lower White Moun- 
tains, in the Adirondacks, or even in the 
Berkshires or the Catskills are troubled 
with mosquitoes in June and July when 
wrigglers cannot be found in the accumu- 
lations of standing water, and all kerosene 
treatment of swamps does little to abate 
the nuisance. This is because the preva- 
lent mosquitoes belong to a group whose 


BY L. 0. HOWARD 


habits were unsuspected ten years or more 
ago, when the life history of the common 
rain-water barrel mosquito (Culex pipiens) 
was considered typical of most mosquitoes. 

These mosquitoes of the Northern 
States belong to the genus Aédes, and to 
a group of species which do not lay their 
eggs in standing water. They place them 
not in masses but in little groups in late 
June and July on the surface of the ground 
in holes and depressions which will be 
filled with melting snow water the follow- 
ing spring, and they remain unhatched 


The yellow-fever mosquito 


A top minnow, a good mosquito-killer 


until covered with this melting snow 
water in March. Then, in spite of the low 
temperature of the water, they give out 
wrigglers, and these rapidly develop, and, 
even in April, and surely in May, the adult 
and hungry mosquitoes emerge and per- 
sist, without laying eggs until June or 
even July. 

Near the seacoast we have to deal with 
the salt-marsh mosquitoes, which breed 
in enormous numbers in the salt marshes, 
and which can be handled only by exten- 
sive operations, involving partial drainage 
by ditching, or by diking and pumping. 
Such operations must be done by asso- 
ciations or by communities, or, as is now 
being done in New Jersey, by county 
organizations working under a general 
State law, and financed in part by the 
State. Near the seacoast also, in addition 
to the salt-marsh mosquitoes, you have 
the rain-water barrel mosquitoes, just as 
in inland communities, from the low-lying 
regions of the northern tier of States south 
to the Gulf of Mexico; while in the South- 
ern States, the yellow-fever mosquito 
occurs abundantly as a household pest, 
breeding as does the rain-water barrel 
mosquito in the water receptacles about 
houses, no matter what their character. 

The mosquito problem is, therefore, a 
complicated one, and I have indicated 
only a few of the complications. The prob- 
lem for a given locality depends upon 
where that locality is, and upon what 
kinds of mosquitoes occur there. 

In a general way, the same methods will 
be effective against the so-called rain- 
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water barrel mosquito (Culex pipiens), 
the yellow-fever mosquito, and the most 
important of the malarial mosquitoes. As 
just indicated, the yellow-fever mosquito 
is a distinctly domestic species, the rain- 
water barrel mosquito is largely domestic, 
and the important malarial mosquito is 
apt to breed in the vicinity of houses. 
The characters of the breeding places of 
all three are about the same, except that 
the yellow-fever mosquito (confined to 
the South) does not breed at any great 
distance from houses. Where these three 
kinds are concerned, the following points 
must be borne in mind. Where the rain- 
water barrel and rain-water tank are nec- 
essary, they should be screened. About a 
given house the waste places in the imme- 
diate vicinity should be carefully searched 
for tin cans, bottles, and tin or wooden 
boxes in which water can accumulate, and 
all such receptacles should be destroyed 
or carried away. The roof gutters of 
every building should be carefully exam- 
ined to make sure that they are not 
clogged so as to allow the water to accu- 
mulate. Chicken pans in the poultry yard, 
the water in the troughs for domestic ani- 
mals, and the water-cup of the grindstone 
are all places in which these mosquitoes 
will breed, and water should not be al- 
lowed to stand in them for more than a 
day or so at a time. In slightly marshy 
ground, a favorite breeding place is in the 
footprints of cattle and horses. In the 
house where the water in flower vases is 


Egg-mass, larvae, and pupa of the rain- 
water barrel mosquito 
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not frequently changed, mosquitoes will 
breed. They will breed in water pitchers 
in unused guest-rooms; they will breed 
in the tanks in the water-closets when 
these are not frequently used, and, under 
the same conditions, they will breed in 
pipes and under stationary washstands. 
They will breed in the sewer traps in well- 
sewered towns and cities. Where these 
are not flushed by frequent heavy rains, 
and where the old-fashioned sewer traps 
are used, they should frequently be 
treated with kerosene. They will breed 
in the fire buckets or water barrels in 
warehouses and on docks, and the water 
in these should be frequently changed or 
treated with a very thin scum of kerosene. 
Old disused wells in gardens and cess- 
pools are frequent sources of mosquito 
supply, and should either be hermetically 
sealed or treated with kerosene. Foun- 
tains and ornamental ponds are frequent 
breeding places; here, the introduction of 
mosquito-eating fish should be practised. 
The edges of such ponds should be kept 
cleared, so that the mosquito wrigglers 
cannot hide from the fish. 

Then, of course, nearby marsh-land and 
more or less permanent pools should be 
drained or treated with kerosene. Tem- 
porary pools, lasting for more than ten 
days in midsummer, will breed a genera- 
tion of mosquitoes, and hollows, where 
such pools are apt to be formed by the 
summer rains, should be filled up. 

With an infallible search for such accu- 
mulations of water, as have been indi- 
cated, it ought not to be difficult to free a 
house or a neighborhood from the three 
classes of mosquitoes under consideration, 
and on account of the relatively short 
flight of such mosquitoes, even individual 
work will help. In an ordinary country 
house, away from the seashore, and not 
too high above sea-level, and south of our 


A salt-marsh mosquito 


most northern States, it may safely be said 
that each family is practically responsible 
for its own mosquitoes. In villages, of 
course, there must be more or less com- 
munity work, and in cities the same. 

In localities well to the north, and well 
above sea-level, especially those in wooded 
districts, where the prevalent mosquitoes 
are of the types indicated at the beginning 
of this article, there will be practically no 
results without early spring work, as be- 
fore hinted. Near the seashore, we have 
already indicated the necessity for drain- 
age of the salt marshes. 

When one finds himself in a locality 
where no work has been done to prevent 
breeding of the mosquitoes, protection 
from bites is the desideratum. Where 
malaria is known to exist, houses should 
be screened, and the screen mesh should 
be twenty to the inch for perfect results. 
Persons traveling in the South will find 
screened canopies over beds in most of the 
hotels, and sometimes there will be a hole 
in the canopy. I have therefore advised 
travelers to carry always a pocket house- 


wife, and be prepared to search for and 
mend such holes before going to bed at 
a strange hotel. There are mixtures which 
may be rubbed upon the face and hands, 
which will keep mosquitoes away for a 
time. The best of these mixtures known 
to the writer is as follows: — 


Oil of citronella 1 ounce, 
Spirits of camphor 1 ounce, 
Oil of cedar 3 ounce. 


A few drops on a bath towel hung over 
the bed will frequently keep the common 
house mosquitoes away. Where they are 
very abundant and persistent, a few drops 
on the face and hands will deter them 
from biting. 

If in spite of screens the house becomes 
infested with mosquitoes, they may be 
destroyed by burning pyrethrum powder. 
The powder is heaped up in a little pyra- 
mid, which is lighted at the top and burns 
slowly, giving out a dense smoke. The 
mosquitoes are stupefied by the smoke and 
fall to the floor, where they may be swept 
up and burned. Where fumigation in the 
case of disease-bearing mosquitoes is de- 
sired, about two pounds of sulphur should 
be burned for each one thousand cubic 
feet of space. In the use of kerosene oil 
upon breeding pools, an ounce of kerosene 
to fifteen square feet of surface may be 
sprayed on from a spray pump, wherever 
one is accessible, or it may be dashed on 
from a cup. 

In ornamental ponds or stock ponds, 
in which it is desirable to introduce fish, 
the common goldfish and silverfish are 
reasonably effective, and top-minnows of 
several species are even better. These 
can be purchased from the larger dealers 
in aquaria and aquarium supplies. 

It is surprising that so little work has 
been done against mosquitoes in this coun- 
try and that people still suffer the annoy- 


A bad mosquito-breeding place on the outskirts of a village 


A temporary breeding place in the woods 
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Female and male of Culex pipiens 


ance of their bites, and that malaria is 
still prevalent in many well-settled por- 
tions of the country, since the remedies 
are simple, and a little organized work will 
do so much. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that the State above all others 
which has acquired a distinctly mosquito 


Egg mass of Culex pipiens, very greatly enlarged 


reputation, namely New Jersey, has at 
last awakened to the realization of the 
enormous economic loss which she has 
suffered for years, and has now, by means 
of an admirable State law and by the or- 
ganization of the most intelligent citizens 
in her most populous counties, begun 


work which has already accomplished 
much, and which promises in the near fu- 
ture to increase the value of real estate 
very greatly and to render life in her beau- 
tiful suburban communities and famous 
seaside resorts free from the enormous 
drawback of mosquito abundance. 


THE GIRL’S ROOM 


BY NINA TACHAU 


S there a girl who does not dream of 
having a room of her very own? She 
anticipates its planning and arrang- 
ing with the greatest energy and en- 
thusiasm, knowing that it is to be 
her own domain. Since earliest child- 
hood she has manifested the home- 
making spirit, expressing her ideas in 
her doll houses, and fitting up corners 
of the nursery to realize her ideals of 

interior decoration. Indeed, she is by right of heritage the pro- 
spective home-maker, and this inherent quality attempts its 
first expression in the furnishing of her own room, where, with a 
little guidance, she is able to give free rein to her limitless imagin- 
ation. Up to this time, she perhaps has had to share her room 
with some member of the family, and has had to study her les- 
sons in the general living-room; but now all things will take on 
new interest and meaning when she is sitting at her own desk, 
and working by the light of her own lamp. She has at last found 
out “‘the bliss of solitude.’’ The most exacting household tasks 
are invested with new dignity when they become part of the 
daily routine of keeping her own apartment neat; and perhaps 
nothing can have so fine a psychological effect as this feeling of 
responsibility for her own possessions. 

Few girls can afford to refurnish their rooms entirely, dispos- 
ing of all the old furniture at once; and indeed a girl does not 
care to, for half the fun of planning is the pleasure of eliminat- 
ing what is too bad to use, and adapting what she has and mak- 
ing the most of it. This adds zest to her task, and often helps 
her to determine her scheme of decoration. For instance, if she 


possesses one good piece of furniture, she can make that the nu- 
cleus, selecting her other things to harmonize with it; or if she 
has a good rug to start with, this can influence the general color 
scheme of the room. Even if these changes come gradually and 
she can buy only one piece at a time, it is far better to have some 
definite idea in mind and follow it up slowly, than to buy, hap- 
hazard, any odd pieces which happen to strike her fancy, and 
which will bear no relation to the other things in the room. 

Of course the location of a room is the real factor that deter- 
mines its color scheme, for one that has a cold northern light 
needs the glow of warm color such as yellow, rose, primrose, or 
pink verging on a rose; whereas, a room that is flooded with sun- 
shine and light can stand the cooler tones of green, gray, or blue. 
Color, if handled properly, has the most amazing effect of being 
able to impart just what a room shorn of any decoration will 
most require. 

But before the charm of color entirely possesses her imagina- 
tion, a girl should be reminded that the woodwork, floor, and 
ceiling must be attended to first; for they form the real back- 
ground of all the furnishings and cannot be neglected. The most 
practical and, in the long run, the most economical way of deal- 
ing with woodwork, is to paint it white,— not a cold, dead white, 
but a warm cream or ivory tint that forms an effective frame 
around the windows, and tones in well with any well-selected 
paper. The actual color scheme of the room may be changed 
again and again, but the white woodwork will always remain in 
good taste. 

As for the floor, it should be made to keep its place as a pure 
background for the rugs, and if it is in good enough condition to 
be stained, it should take on an unobtrusive color that will go 
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well with the wall covering and be generally harmonious. But 
if the boards are too uneven, perhaps a border of a few feet 
around the room can be utilized for staining, the rest being cov- 
ered with a carpet rug. Of course the ideal treatment is to install 
a hardwood floor on which the rugs will show to best advantage. 
Any neutral-toned carpet rug blending in with the color of the 
walls is appropriate for a bedroom. Ingrain Brussels or Scotch 
rugs are inexpensive yet durable, and plain-colored Wilton rugs, 
woven in certain sizes, with simple two-toned borders, are espe- 
cially attractive, emphasizing the dominant color of the room. 

The ceiling seems an insignificant problem; one never realizes 
its importance except when it is conspicuous for its ugliness. 
The simplest way to treat it is to keep it perfectly simple and 
plain, and very light in tone, — either white or cream, or several 
tints lighter than the wall covering. Any attempt at decorating 
a ceiling ornately, unless done by an artist, is disastrous, and 
should be avoided. 

I am sure that every girl is more than willing to select her own 
wall paper, for this is one of the most fascinating of all occupa- 
tions. There are so many delightful papers to choose from that 
she will be bewildered by the display; yet she must be reminded 
to keep well in mind the color she has decided upon, and to re- 
member the furniture for which it is to act as background. Each 


No girl’s room can be complete without a little tea table 


room presents a separate and distinct problem which must be 
solved individually. In some cases, plain painted walls will be 
the most dignified, especially in small rooms where the impres- 
sion of space is to be conveyed; and if a tint is selected that has 
warm color, all impression of coldness and austerity that such a 
treatment implies, vanishes. However, few plastered walls of 
the ordinary type are in fit condition to be painted, so papering 
must be resorted to. A plain paper, or one that contains unob- 
trusive self-toned figures, makes the most fitting background for 
pictures and allows greater liberty in the selection of chintzes, 
which every girl anticipates longingly. There are, to be sure, 
some very delightful rooms in which flowered paper has been 
hung, but where it is used, plain rugs and plain hangings must 
be chosen. Flowered papers, quaint in color and interesting in 
design, may be used in a large room, whose space is too great for 
cosiness, for they always have a tendency to make a room look 
smaller. If the ceiling is low, a very successful result is ob- 
tained by dividing the wall spaces into long vertical panels, and 
then of course the picture moulding is placed next to the ceiling. 
It is very interesting to observe that when the moulding is so 
disposed, it will help to give the illusion of height. 

The chief function of windows is to admit as much light and 


In some cases, plain walls painted a warm tint will be the most dignified 


air to a room as possible; so see that they are not shut out by 
heavy draperies and ornate curtains. If there is a need for cur- 
tains as a protection to secure privacy, those of sheer muslin 
or any other simple thin material, such as scrim or net, will ful- 
fill this purpose, and yet will not exclude a beautiful view. They 
should be hung flat against the window, and not be too full. 
And oh, the charm and variety of the chintzes and cretonnes 
that the young girl of to-day has to choose from! They have 
been revived with tremendous popularity; and we do not wonder, 
for no other material is quite so appropriate for use in the bed- 
room. The imported hand-blocked fabrics are very beautiful, 
but are quite expensive; while there are a number of domestic 
ones which are copied from old prints that can be had at very 
little cost. These are made in fast colors and can be laundered 
when soiled. Windows look most attractive when hung with a 
simple pleated valance of chintz, and narrow side curtains of the 
same material. A little dressing table can be devised by using a 
box of the proper height, which has been covered with chintz, 
and hanging a simple white-framed mirror above it. The bed- 
spread, cushions for a few chairs, and a possible window seat 


‘may all be made of this material. It is always more economical 


to utilize sun-proof stuffs when plain hangings are required with 
flowered walls. 
A very knotty problem is how to treat the furniture, for in 


She will soon discover that the desk should be near the window 
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this graceful bedroom, any but the daintiest of beds and bureaus 
would be decidedly out of keeping; but if the young girl must 
utilize old furniture it is surprising what can be done with it. 
Very often it is possible to remove the carving and any elaborate 
ornamentation, and with the aid of white enamel paint, produce 
a simple white suite that she may be proud of. The girl who is 
capable of handling a paint brush will find great pleasure in giv- 
ing an individual touch to plainly painted furniture by stencil- 
ing a tiny motif borrowed from her chintz, on head and foot- 
board and bureau drawers. But for one who is not quite so 
audacious, a narrow line of color will add a note of distinction to 
a simple set of furniture. Of course if she is allowed to select new 
furniture, it should be very simple in design. Copies of colonial 
patterns in mahogany or graceful satinwood pieces are most to 
be coveted, while less expensive wood with cane insets is also 
effective. 

But no girl’s room can be complete without its little tea table, 
which makes her realize, perhaps more than anything else, that 
here she is responsible for the comfort of her guests; and so she 
will soon learn to dispense hospitality gracefully. 


When all her possessions are finally assembled, it is for her to 
arrange them according to her own ideas. No doubt they will be 
moved a dozen times before they find a final resting place; but 
she will at last come to see for herself that the desk is of greater 
service when placed near a window, and that an easy chair 
should be within easy reach of the book shelves, and that a bed 
should not be so situated that it will face the early morning light. 
But all these little comforts she will come to work out for her- 
self. 

After all, it is in the grouping of the “little things,’” — the 
hanging of pictures, etc., — that a girl comes to express herself 
most fully. And a girl who possesses that nameless grace called 
charm will transmit grace and charm to her apartments. 

It is a phase in the development of most girls’ tastes to sur- 
round themselves with countless knick-knacks, to swamp their 
bureaus with photographs and souvenirs, to hang countless 
trivial pictures on the wall. Fortunately this period is of short 
duration, and with a little wise counsel, she will come to see that 
simplicity and restraint are the first aids to good taste, and that 
nothing short of the best will help to realize ideals. 


=? REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEWIFE «= 


ON ABOLISHING THE PARLOR 


YOUNG farmer, sitting oppo- 

site me in a city-bound trolley- 

car one morning, was discours- 

ing to an acquaintance upon 
his new house. What he said, inevitably 
overheard above the bumping of the half- 
empty car, at first interested me less than 
the man himself. I liked him for being so 
frankly a farmer of the old-fashioned type. 
He did not appear ashamed of the distinc- 
tion of an outdoor complexion and a 
’ country fashion of dress. His cheerful 
voice and rural accent sounded through 
the car whenever it stopped. Because of 
all this, I was, perhaps unwarrantably, 
startled to find that, when building was 
under discussion, at least, his ideas were 
of the most advanced. 

“On the bungalow style,” he was say- 
ing, as one jolt brought a moment’s si- 
lence; “and all the improvements. We 
swapped a sightly location for one on the 
lower road, where we get the water and 
gas from Woodfield; and I guess we shan’t 
be sorry. We’ve got a house big enough 
for the children to grow up in, too. 
There’s a reception hall, a living-room, 
and a den on the first floor, besides dining- 
room and kitchen.” 

I heard no more. Now, some people, 
whether of city or country, fit perfectly 
into the “‘ bungalow style” of house, with 
all it implies. But some do not. By all 
the arguments of suitability that man 
should have had a parlor and a sitting- 
room in his house. What could he do 


BY LILLIAN HART TRYON 


without them? I fancied him at his ease, 
sitting in a rocking-chair beside a red- 
covered table with a hanging lamp above 
it. He would be out of his character in a 
living-room. It occurred to me that per- 
haps he could not find an architect to 
make him a sitting-room and a parlor; or 
had they built rooms of the old type, and 
re-christened them by new names? I 


Parlors they were — stiff and stately rooms 


wanted to look into his living-room and 
his den and his reception hall. Had he 
scattered his parlor about in the three, or 
had he put it all into one? 

The country parlors of our grandmoth- 
ers’ days would not have yielded so eas- 
ily to a new-fashioned name. Parlors they 
were, in every sense of the word. Little or 
big, they were stiff and stately rooms. 
Who that has known it will ever forget the 
aromatic and faintly musty draft that 
stole out when the door was opened, and 


the dim light that made mystery within? 
Once inside, there was the table with its 
lamp set in the midst of a tinted foam of 
crocheted mat, its books laid exactly 
across the corners, and its bits of orna- 
ment, each with its little family story 
that even the children knew. There were 
the slippery chairs and the sofa, whose 
stiff springs would not yield to the little 
weight of childhood, but sent us bouncing 
off; the secretary with its important air; 
the mantel adorned with a clock that only 
went on state occasions, and a pair of 
vases filled with everlasting and dried 
grasses. I know one such parlor that ex- 
erted a great influence on the children who 
crept in, breathless, to try the springs, and 
pull at the cords of the shades. They won- 
dered afresh at each visit how the beads 
could have got onto the endless woolly 
chain of the mat; and gazed betwixt awe 
and mirth at the wood-cuts of Meddle- 
some Matty suffering the punishments of 
her inquisitiveness. Dreadful warning to 
a child even then a-meddling! Plenty to 
look at and plenty to do, there: all the 
chairs to be sat on, pretending you were 
Somebody grown-up, the footstools to be 
pushed about, the checker-table to be 
tipped back and forth; there were curious 
shells to rub bright, carved puzzles to 
work apart, pretty inlaid boxes, usually 
locked, to guess about, shake, and if pos- 
sible, pry open. The pictures, the wax 
flowers, and the tidies, offered contempla- 
tive pleasures, but were, even to the youth- 
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ful mind, documents telling something of 
people, — perhaps, in a roundabout way, 
of oneself. 

When, on Sundays, and days of callers, 
and days of company to tea, the parlor 
was opened to the light and the air of the 
ordinary world, and the grown-ups came 
and went, and sat there talking about 
things you did n’t understand, or perhaps, 
worse still, about yourselves, the parlor 
strangely lost its atmosphere of intimate 
interest and confidence, and turned into 
a mere unusual background, against 
which people you knew very well seemed 
unfamiliar. Such elegant leisure! Such 
good clothes, fine manners, modulated 
voices! Such lofty conversation! Plainly, 
topics proper to working hours and work- 
ing places were not proper here. If by 
chance they were touched upon, it was 
with a grand manner and an impersonal 
tone that gave them national significance. 
Privately, while I deplored the use of the 
parlor as a meeting place, I was thrilled by 
a greatness in my relatives, which in the 
commonplace intercourse of every day I 
had failed to recognize. To this day, I do 
not get them quite back into the perspec- 
tive. When I recall them conversing in 
my great-aunt’s parlor, they seem larger 
than reality, as the vision of Creusa 
seemed to Aineas: — 


Nota maior imago. 


Through many changes of fashion in its 
decoration, a Sabbath-like aloofness from 
everyday affairs remained for years the 
essential quality of the parlor. You 
might have searched a long time in the 
parlors of the seventies and eighties with- 
out finding a stick of the old furniture. 
That had gone the way of worn-out 
furniture, to attics and storerooms, via 
bedroom and playroom. Indeed, plain 
wooden surfaces and spindle legs did not 
harmonize with the decorative scheme of 
a generation ago. Those parlors had an 
elegance and a grandeur all their own. 
Walnut frames on steel engravings and 
mirrors on the gilded walls; lace-covered 
windows outlined with lambrequins of rep 
or plush, corded, tasseled and fringed; rep 
or plush again on the “sets” of parlor fur- 
niture, unless the set was of stuffings and 
puffings covered with brocade; carpets 
laid out in geometric patterns, or strewn 
with garlands; hassocks, and bronzes, 
and corner cabinets, and richly illustrated 
volumes of standard history and poetry; 
all went toward striking awe to the hearts 
of very young folks, and making them feel 
their own insignificance in the general 
plan of society. Yet some of us who dwell 
in living-rooms are not so young but that 
we remember what a setting these rooms 
were for childish parties, or for the more 
sedate festivities of their elders. They 


were as far away as ever from the daily 
life of the family, but they were, neverthe- 
less, a pictorial presentment of the luxury 
and formality that were the social aspira- 
tion of the time. 

The change in the parlor from luxuri- 
ous and formal to gay and friendly, was 
a step bound to be taken sooner or later. 
It was not, oddly enough, at first in the 
direction of beauty. It typified a social 
change toward ease and intimacy. Wom- 
en began to conceive of their parlors as 
having romantic possibilities of amuse- 
ment that should beguile family and 
friends thither in the evenings. That was 
the period of Yankee rococo, — of cozy 
corners and knick-knacks, of cat-tails and 


The living-room answers a new social feeling 


gridirons and milking stools in places of 
honor. 

I can remember the bustling interest 
the matrons of our town awoke to, in their 
own and one another’s parlors. Once the 
door was open, it seemed as if they could 
not let in light and color and jocundity 
enough. They “did fancy-work’”’ for the 
parlor; they painted on china, if they 
could; they bought bright little pictures 
of pretty girls and jolly scenes for it. 
Everybody got to put in it, what every- 
body else was getting. It troubled none 
of them that her parlor was much like all 
the parlors she went into. In fact, there 
was a marvelous consensus of opinion in 
one particular year, as to hand ”’-painted 
panels, and scarfs, and tidies. The roses 
on them might be pink or red, the holly- 
hocks mixed or all of a color, but they were 
all grown in the same garden. This was 
due to a tousled lady calling herself an ar- 
tist, who had canvassed the town for or- 
ders, and had succeeded in convincing 
each housekeeper that her own individual 
preferences in floral coloring and char- 
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acter should be set forth upon satin or 
muslin. The surprise that attended the 
subsequent bursting into bloom of these 
adornments was more a subject for laugh- 
ter than for anger. They had a common 
ideal, but it was not for the display of any 
possession; they were rivals, but only in 
making their parlors livable rooms. 

We had just got the parlor happily 
domesticated, when the professional dec- 
orator appeared, with advice to sell. His 
advent marked an epoch for housewives. 
Sometimes he did not even need to go into 
the parlor, but merely stood in the door- 
way and said “Not wholly bad!” or, 
which was even worse, “M-h’m!” He 
might as well, from the effect he produced, 
have been the White Queen saying, “Off 
with their heads!”” Then began the pro- 
cession to the garret, with milking stools 
and easels and gay scraps of needlework, 
and other articles that showed more of 
virtue than of vertu. Luckily, the things 
that had to go, were not, for the most part, 
expensive; so the Yankee sense of thrift 
was not shocked. It was sometimes hint- 
ed, from one woman to another, that more 
had been banished than need have been; 
but the advice was paid for, and therefore 
to be followed. At all events, without too 
much upheaval of sentiment and tradi- 
tion, the decorator achieved a few gem- 
like rooms; and gave the whole commun- 
ity the idea to work upon that there is 
some beauty in the absence of ugliness, 
and some in judicious arrangement of 
things quite commonplace in themselves. 
When it was known that Mrs. L——’s par- 
lor was done in old rose, with a few water- 
color landscapes on the walls, and that 
Miss C ’s contained her grandmoth- 
er’s rush-bottomed chairs, and some tinted 
photographs she had gathered in her trip 
abroad, other women took their courage 
in their hands, and began on their own re- 
sponsibility the reform of the parlor. 

To satisfy these new esthetic standards, 
and at the same time retain the hardly 
achieved homelikeness, was a task not 
easy for minds unaccustomed to think of 
Home in terms of the higher beauty. So, 
there were many failures and some half- 
successes. There still are. No matter; the 
thing accomplished was great. Whatever 
it was or was not, the parlor left off being 
merely a room in which to receive visitors, 
and became the expression of a family’s 
composite character and taste. But even 
thus, when the parlor had reached the 
point of perfection, was it at last abolished 
completely; for who can have a room so 
expressive as these had become, and not 
want to live in it? 

We are fast becoming a parlorless na- 
tion. The accidental limitations of space 
and of service in modern life, and the 

(Continued on page 
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THE HOUSE OF DR. A. R. GARDNER, DUNWOODIE HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 
H. T. Lindeberg, of Albro and Lindeberg, Architect 
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Dr. Gardner’s house, with its half-timber walls and woven-shingle roof, 
is a pleasant adaptation of the English cottage style to American uses. 


A view of the living-room 
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PORCH HOUSES 


F the owners of farmhouses, country cottages, and small 

town dwellings would only have more porches and fewer 

rooms! But most of us, like our primitive ancestors, are 

obsessed by the notion that the solid walls of a dwelling 
must be out of all proportion to its light-and-air space. Although 
we enjoy our porches in fine weather and do nof enjoy our rooms 
with their few square feet of window space, we fail, year after 
year, to draw any practical inferences from this fact. 

Again and again we have heard people, when the clock told 
them that supper-time was at hand, complaining, “It’s the 
pleasantest part of the day. How I do hate to goinside! For my 
part, I’d rather go without supper than spend the next two 
hours indoors.” Thousands of people are saying the same thing, 
making the same purposeless protest, as they reluctantly turn 
their backs to the sunset or the purpling mountains, or the fresh 
blue sea, or the wide fields now wonderfully streaked with the 
long shadows of late afternoon, and go for their evening meal 
to detested dining-rooms with artificial lights glowing and heat- 
ing overhead, with prison-like walls, and small but tantalizing 
window pictures of the sunset-lighted world outside. Why does 
it never occur to them that the everyday dining-room can per- 
fectly well (and better) be a porch? 

There are epicureans who maintain that the porch does not 
make a satisfactory dining-room because the food cools too rap- 
idly in the open air. To answer these exacting people it is not 
necessary to point to Paris dining on its boulevards, Germany in 
its gardens,— where no doubt the soup must get abominably cold; 
quite simply and cheaply their objections may be overcome. A 
few sliding or folding windows will enable us to construct on an 
otherwise open porch a sheltered nook for the dining table where 
the soup will not cool rapidly even on the windiest days. 

Of course, porches have to be abandoned in winter; but peo- 
ple who build camps and cottages for summer occupation only 
have no excuse except that of ignorance and conservatism for 
the kind of dwellings they construct. If they cannot have both 
room and porch, they proceed to do as others do and build them- 
selves aroom. “For,” they would say, “it is possible to have a 


room without a porch, but we cannot have a porch without a 
room.” To these I would bring the glad tidings that porches may 
exist without rooms; at least the rooms may be reduced to the 
size of closets and cupboards. 

A good-sized family can live in a couple of porches with a row 
of lockers and one or two dressing closets between them. The 
porches can have swinging or sliding windows, wire netting, 
wooden shutters, a fireplace, and bookcases. It is true, the furni- 
ture should be of such quality that sun and rain would improve 
rather than injure it. In such porches the whole family can 
enjoy every aspect of the surrounding country. They can lunch 
behind a screen of vines, dine in an open space in view of the 
sunset; on a cool evening they can close as many windows as 
they like, throw some wood on the hearth, and gather round the 
blaze, never losing sight of the moon and stars and passing clouds; 
they can sleep all night through beside the waving vines or under 
the pine boughs, wake in the morning with an indescribable feel- 
ing of freshness and well-being, and begin the day by cooking 
their own breakfast in a kitchen without walls, or, if they like, 
with a screen of lattice-work covered with vines. If the morning 
is cool, the breakfast table may be set in the sun; if warm, in the 
shade. And if the women only knew how light, by comparison, 
is the curse of dish-washing when the work is done on a pretty 
porch with the open landscape before them instead of a blank 
wall! As for sweeping and dusting — the wind and a few pails 
of water now and then to freshen the floors, do all that is required 
of a parlor maid. After several years of experience I am ready to 
assert that porch work is far less exacting and irksome than 
housework. Keeping things tidy becomes a natural reaction. 
There are no periodic housecleanings, none of those desperate, 
sweeping, rug-shaking, head-in-a-towel days when one grudg- 
ingly, rebelliously atones for a few days of happy idleness. 

One who has never lived continuously in a porch-house may 
urge as an objection to such structures that they can offer no 
cool retreat in the heat of the day. It is true that the comfort 
and charm of such houses are greatly enhanced by over-arching 
trees. But this may be said of all dwellings — especially of all 
thin-walled summer abodes. However, when porch-houses are 
provided with shutters placed outside the windows, they may 
be kept considerably cooler during the heat of the day than un- 
plastered or unsheathed houses; and this is the case even when 
they are entirely unprotected by trees. It is always desirable in 
such structures, when there is no overhead shade, to have an air 
space between the ceiling of the porch-rooms and the roof proper. 
Ordinary sheathing placed close together will answer very well 
for a ceiling. On extremely hot days all we need do is to close the 
windows (not too tight) and lower the heavy wooden blinds. 
(Vines may be grown on trellises far enough away not to inter- 
fere with the blinds.) The layer of air between glass and blinds 
is a poor conductor of heat. The large chimney provides for a 
good circulation of air. The incomparable advantage which the 
porch-house has over the walled and windowed room appears at 
the approach of evening, when all its sides can be thrown open 
to the cooling air. It is then that our ordinary dwellings are so 
oppressive that we long to demolish their walls and actually 
‘raise the roof.” 

One is not to imagine or to be afraid that porch-rooms will of 
necessity present the unsettled aspect of a camp. As I said before, 
there can easily be a place for everything, and the tendency is 
to keep everything in its place. Box beds of generous widths are 
very satisfactory. One has only to lift the cover and stow away 
the bedding in the roomy space below. They make excellgnt 
seats and lounges during the day. There is no necessity to have 
bureaus, washstands, or chests of drawers in the rooms. These 
should all be built into adjacent closets and dressing-rooms. The 
kitchen end of the porch can be well supplied with cupboards 
and should have a sink. And no other stove is so handsome, 
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and withal so modest and dignified, as a plain iron cookstove. 
It is good to breakfast by on cool, frosty mornings. 

One need not fear, either, that the unaccustomed light of the 
porch will keep one awake at night or cause one to wake with 
the birds in the morning. One will soon learn to turn his face 
to the wall and sleep as peacefully as a babe. 

One word more. Many of the old farmhouses of New Eng- 
land, with their big central chimneys, could be remodeled into 
ideal porch-houses. It would be necessary only to clear the 
ground-floor partitions and to divide the resulting space into 
two long porches with closets, etc., between. The upstairs rooms, 


if there were any, could be left intact. 
J. Frances Cooke. 


JACK OF ALL TRADES 


HE Warrens were remodeling their house, and living in 

it at the same time. For five weeks there had been con- 

fusion, and the confusion grew steadily worse. The 

concrete workers, the plumber, the paper-hangers, the 
carpenters, the furnace men all worked intermittently and had 
the run of the place from cellar to garret — and all left their 
tracks behind them wherever they went. 

**T can’t stand this much longer,” said Mrs. Warren in desper- 
ation one evening when the workmen had all gone. “It gives 
me a headache merely to go through the house.” 

*‘ And it gives me the foot-ache to walk through it — at night,” 
grumbled Warren. 

“Well, George, why can’t somebody get done and get out of 
the way?” asked Mrs. Warren. 

“That is what I have been waiting for weeks to find out,” 
replied her husband. “I get plenty of reasons, but I had much 
rather have results.” 

‘Did n’t the plumber finish in the basement to-day?” 

*“No — did n’t do anything. He came in and laid a wrench 
on the cellar wall, and squinted his eye along a pipe, and lighted 
a cigarette, and wandered around the cellar a time or two, and 
said he could do nothing until the furnace men got the draft pipe 
into the new flue. Then he leisurely sauntered away again. 

**T telephoned the furnace men, and they said they could n’t do 
anything until the carpenter cut a sleeper and put in a header.” 

**Well, why did n’t you tell him the carpenters were here and 
would do it at once?” 

**T did, and he said it was too late in the afternoon; and any- 
way he had a couple of days work at Bradshaw’s. Did the paper- 
hanger get the two bedrooms done upstairs?” 

““N-o!” said Mrs. Warren in disgust. “He left at two o’clock. 
Said there was a break in the plaster, and you would have to get 
a plasterer to mend it.” 

‘And it will take the plaster four days to dry,” said Warren 
in despair. 

**So far as I can make out,” said Mrs. Warren, “‘nobody can 
get done until they all get done; and none of them can begin un- 
til the rest are done.” 

“One man,” declared Warren, “‘who would stay on the job 
could do more than all the rest. By George! I’ve got an idea.” 

He got a piece of paper and a pencil and scribbled a few lines, 
then went to the telephone and called up a morning paper and 
gave them an advertisement: — 


WANTED. At good wages, for an indefi- 
nite period, a man who can plaster and 
hang paper, do carpentry work and plumb- 
4 ing, understand furnaces and concrete 
work. Phone 98. 
“T gave them my office telephone,” explained Warren, “so if 
I find the right man I will send him right out.” 
The next day Warren went home to luncheon feeling proud 
of himself. His idea had worked. Out of a half dozen telephone 


calls, he picked out a man that just filled the bill — according 
to his own description. 

“Well, I found a man,” he said to his wife who met him in the 
hall littered with scraps of wall paper. ‘Did he come?” 

“Yes,” she said, half between a laugh and a cry, “he came. 
And he was the plumber that was here yesterday. When I went 
to the door he looked dazed for a moment, and said, — 

““ “Oh, shucks, this is the place I’ve been working at.’ And 
turned around and sauntered off.” 

William H. Hamby. 


AN OPENING FOR YOUNG MILLIONAIRES 


UR diminutive Ford scuttled up a gray street of car- 

tracks and bumpy macadam, swung off into a byway 

between commonplace suburban houses, climbed a 

little hill, and turned into a real country lane where 
under the roadside apple trees flared a huge white sign: ““BUILD 
HERE. ONLY 22 MINUTES TO THE HEART OF THE 
CITY BY THE NEW SUBWAY.” Green fields and pleasant 
groves surrounded us. I turned to my companion. ‘What a 
place for a house,”’ I said; “‘ with orchards all about and an invis- 
ible city at our elbow!” 

But my companion only laughed. ‘‘Don’t you believe it,’’ he 
said. “I have had more experience than you in watching cities 
grow. Suppose you buy a lot here to-day. To-morrow, another 
automobile will come through here and the man will say, ‘What 
a place for our new factory — pleasant surroundings and inex- 
pensive property!’ Next week a third rate real-estate man will 
be exclaiming, ‘What a place for a row of three deckers!’ Next 
year the electric car will run a branch line up this street and cry, 
‘What a place for a car barn!’ In five years you will be wonder- 
ing why they don’t insure country property against the smoke 
nuisance and the yellow peril and crowded housing conditions.” 

My companion was perfectly right. Every one of us has seen 
beautiful country made desolate by the withering approach of 
the city, has watched splendid old trees hacked down to make 
room for squalid tenements, and has realized, perhaps, how in- 
evitably our slipshod individualism defeats any broad plan for 
the development of the suburban or country district. Plans are 
all very well, and building restrictions help tremendously; but if 
each Tom, Dick, and Harry builds his ugly little house or shop in 
his own way, what chance does a plan stand? Under our happy- 
go-lucky form of government, there seems to be only one way of 
making a suburb into a harmonious whole, — the method success- 
fully pursued at Roland Park, Baltimore, and at Forest Hills 
Gardens, Long Island. Here is a unique opportunity for public- 
spirited millionaires, — to acquire the most attractive bit of 
country within ten miles of their city, and, coéperating with 
architects and with purchasers, to supervise its development 
into a suburb. Only thus can the beautiful be kept beautiful. 


AN AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 


HESE are great times for American hotel-keepers. As 

the newspapers and magazines tell us with wearisome 

iteration, thousands of Americans who would like to go 

to Europe this summer will have to go to San Francisco 
or the Rockies, or some other place out of reach of the submarine 
and the Zeppelin; and hundreds of thousands of good dollars will 
be poured out along American roadsides by prosperous tourists. 
The next two or three years will offer unprecedented opportuni- 
ties to our hotels and tea-houses. THE House BEAUTIFUL, there- 
fore, calls the particular attention of its readers to two articles 
suggested by the unusual situation: “‘ The Story of a Tea-House,”’ 
on page 5, and a paper on the shortcomings and possibilities of 
the American hotel which is to follow in July. 
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(This department is conducted with the approval 
and coéperation of the Boston Society of Arts and 
Crafts.) 


T is probably just about as easy for 

us nowadays to realize the period 

when everybody as a matter-of- 

course used candles as it would have 
been for the candle-users to look forward 
and imagine a time when everybody would 
use something else, and candles with their 
candlesticks would be considered objects 
of beauty for their own sake. Ben Jon- 
son, in one of his plays, spoke contemptu- 
ously of a book-worm, a candle-waster,” 
much as we still say that the “‘game is n’t 
worth the candle,”’ although we no longer 
play our games by candle-light. Nor do 
our gallant youths, wishing to prove that 
their devotion is no light matter, drink a 
young woman’s health in the melted tal- 
low at the burning end of the candle. Can- 
dle-wasters and candle-tasters are gone 
together; and our interest in candles, ex- 
cept when a winter storm puts the electric 
lighting of a suburban or country house 
temporarily out of commission, is chiefly 
for decoration. From that point of view 
a carved and gilded wooden candlestick 
recently made by Mr. Giovanni B. Troc- 
coli is at once odd and attractive. Mr. 
Troccoli, a painter as well as wood carver, 
— one of his paintings was honorably men- 
tioned at the Pittsburg Carnegie Exhibi- 
tion some years ago, and another won the 
Norman Wait Harris medal at the Chicago 
Art Institute in 1913, — has produced an 
unusual design among modern candle- 


sticks, suggested by an old Spanish ex- 
ample. Metal or glass is nowadays so 
generally used for this purpose that Mr. 
Troccoli’s wooden candlestick would seem 
unusual even without the oddity of his 
design. 


A filet crocheted runner which was made 
by the wife of one of the miners 
in Calumet, Michigan 


A carved wooden candlestick 


HE Boston Society of Arts and Crafts 

is represented on the International 
Jury of Awards at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition in San Francisco by Mr. H. 
P. Macomber, Secretary of the Society. 
Mr. Macomber’s appointment has special 
reference to the Arts and Crafts. The 
Boston Society. was similarly represented 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 


N Calumet, Michigan, there are, as 

everybody knows, mines, miners, and 
miners’ wives, a working population in 
which many of the women have brought 
from Europe real skill in needlework, often 
inherited through one or two generations. 
Lacking training in the modern sense, and 
with little knowledge of good design, a 
skill with the needle that was otherwise 
going to waste is being rescued and turned 
to ways of admirable production by Mrs. 
Clara S. Grierson, who has been organiz- 
ing and directing the beginnings of a mod- 
ern industry among these women. The 
filet crocheted runner on this page is an 
example of the very creditable work al- 
ready accomplished. For such work there 
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is a demand, which means, in a practical 
way, a useful addition to the family in- 
come; but hardly less important is the dis- 
covery by the needlewoman of a new 
meaning and pleasure in her work. 


F one has a literary memory and knows 
his Thackeray any good piece of mahog- 
any that has to do with dining is likely to 
recall “‘The Mahogany Tree”: — 
“Little we fear 
Weather without, 


Sheltered about 
The Mahogany Tree. 


There is a good deal of the fine dignity of 
the table, that Thackeray immortalized 
as the symbol of conviviality, in the 
mahogany tray carved by Miss Carrie L. 
Morse. Here the flat surface of the wood, 
like the top of the table. is beautiful in 
itself, and the ornamentation enhances 
this intrinsic beauty. The simple carving 
of a renaissance leaf motif terminating in 
scroll handles harmonizes with the thought 
of the tree. An important factor in the 
attractiveness of the whole is the graceful 
oval shape of this wooden vessel designed 
for carrying a cargo of good things to eat 
and drink. 


A mahogany tray which combines the simple 
curves of the leaf motif with a 
graceful oval design 
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APOSTLES OF 


the salesroom of the Boston So- 
ciety of Arts and Crafts is a display 
of silverware — jugs, bowls, trays, 
tankards, teapots, cream pitchers, 
and the rest of the cheerful family — 
shining behind sliding glass doors and 
looking at first glance like a collection of 
fine old English plate. Taken altogether 
it might belong to the pre-Victorian period 
of substantial yet graceful shapes and 
quiet ornamentation; it suggests our 
mental picture of the polite hospitality of 
eighteenth-century homes, and leads also 
to the notion that the collector has had 
the rare good fortune to “pick up” a large 
number of pieces by the same maker. And 
this is in part true, for the majority of 
them come from the same workshop; and 
in part false, for they are not Old English 
but Modern American. Behind them, to 
be sure, is an apprenticeship, many years 
ago, to a Sheffield silversmith; and in 
them, which is here of first importance, 
is an individuality easily detected if the 
pieces are compared, one by one, with ex- 
amples of the earlier plate which they 
have altogether suggested. More, per- 
haps, than any other craftsman the maker 
of domestic silverware works in a medium 
of very subtle self-expression; the “new- 
ness”’ of the shape that comes into being 
under his hammers must, to a large extent, 
grow out of his own sensitiveness to grace- 
ful contour; he is, in a way, like a man 
making the letters of the alphabet — the 
form is familiar and yet the character of 
the man will come out in his handwriting. 
If he designs a bow! of silver, he follows in 
the path of many who have designed silver 
bowls but his own bow! will subtly express 
himself. Granting an equal skill of the 
craft, a mean man would make a mean 
bowl and a generous man would make a 
generous one. In this sense we may fairly 
enough speak of the work of a man’s hands 
as “living”; and for this reason the work 
of a skilled craftsman is always a different 
and finer product than the work of a fac- 
tory. 

Mr. Arthur J. Stone, who made the sil- 
verware that has led to this little lecture, 
lives and works in Gardner, Massachu- 
setts, where the up-and-down character 
of the streets must sometimes remind him 
of youthful days in Sheffield and Edin- 
borough; a tall, pleasantly direct sort of 
man, who carries himself, even under the 
ample folds of a craftsman’s blouse, in the 
well-groomed, morning-tubbed way that 
we have come to consider characteris- 
tic of Englishmen. I found him finishing 
one of a pair of altar vases for a memo- 
rial chapel, examining through critical 


BY RALPH BERGENGREN 


eyeglasses the decoration of small gold 
bunches of grapes which he had added by 
piercing the silver and inserting the many 
tiny bits of gold. Further along the bench 
a young man hammered a small bar of 
silver with a small, flat-headed steel ham- 
mer, beating out the handle of what would 
some day be a handwrought fork; and 
between the master craftsman and his 


A eae collection including a combination 
ork and spoon for traveling 


assistant stood a large, round, appetizing- 
looking object. 

“What is this,” said I, “that so deli- 
ciously resembles a very large chocolate 
cake?” 

It made one hungry to look at, for it 
was of uncommonly generous proportions, 
richly brown, gigantic, mouth-watering, 
and with the outline of a fork on the frost- 
ing, as if the cook had been called away 
before smoothing it over —a cake well 


Masculine silver. A tobacco jar and cocktail 
shakers 


worthy of being approached with defer- 
ence and handwrought silver. 

“Pitch,” said the silversmith. “‘There 
is more of it in the bucket over by the gas 
stove where we melt it up. This particular 
cake has been used in ornamenting a fork 
and has taken an impress of the metal. 
Here is some more of it.” He picked up 
what looked like a sphere of silver, hold- 
ing it with a kind of respectful tenderness 
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— somewhat as Hamlet holds the skull of 
Yorick — which I had already noticed in 
his handling of the silver-and-gold altar 
vase, and showed me that the sphere was 
really flattened at the poles and consisted 
of two small silver bowls, filled with pitch 
and temporarily fastened together. Even- 
tually they would be finger bowls for 
somebody’s table. 

In anticipation I had expected to meet 
this substance in all its proverbial black- 
ness. Long before the Book of Exodus made 
the first known mention of spoons in litera- 
ture, goldsmiths and silversmiths must have 
worked with it, pouring the melted pitch 
into hollow metal vessels, and letting it 
harden to provide a firm yet yielding sur- 
face against which to hammer a design in 
the metal and warming it to get it con- 
veniently out again. For the craft of the 
gold and silversmith is necessarily a com- 
bination of a tool, a hammer, and a sup- 
port for the under side of the metal; the 
craftsman must be able to strike blows 
of amazing nicety and almost unbeliev- 
able variation. At one extreme he must 
strike the end of his tool so gently into the 
silver that only the precise instruments 
of a scientific laboratory could possibly 
measure the depression: or, at the other, 
he comes to anvil work and beats the 
metal with a vigor that “raises” it by 
slow degrees from a flat, dull disk of silver 
to the shape of a pitcher, vase, bowl, or 
tankard. He is a man of many hammers, 
each with the face highly polished — for 
if a hair comes between the hammer and 
the silver, the silver will take an impres- 
sion of it — varying in size and shape, and: 
all alike in having a handle that allows, 
even when the blow is sturdy, for a cer- 
tain kind of friendly gentleness. Perhaps 
you will argue that it is neither friendly 
nor gentle to beat an innocent piece of 
metal until it has lost its malleability and 
then plunge it into an annealing bath of 
fire until it is again amenable to beating; 
and I can only assure you that this sense 
of a friendly and considerate relation be- 
tween the smith and his metal remains 
as a definite impression of the Gardner 
workshop. There is a whole essay on the 
Art of the Hammer in a broken handle 
that has been worn to the breaking point 
under many years of delicate friction by 
the craftsman’s thumb and fingers. “Ster- 
ling” silver, which means 925/1000 of the 
pure metal, does not like to be driven; there 
must always be something persuasive 
as well as compelling about the stroke of 
the hammer, whether it is raising a piece of 
plate from the flat metal, or ornamenting 
it with the help of an indefinite number 
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Coffee, sugar, and cream 


of tools that remind one of the implements 
used for tooling a book cover. In the one 
case the design is imparted bit by bit 
by pressing the tool into the leather; in 
the other it is formed by striking the tool 
; with a hammer. To decorate a square inch 
Be on one of the altar vases, for example, Mr. 
Stone had needed the help of some twenty 
or more tools from the several hundred 
that are on the bench within reach of him, 
some bearing the initial he put there for 
identification when he was still a Shef- 
field apprentice. 

Here, in brief, including the numerous 
forms of steel — “stakes,” “heads,” and 
“swages’’— over which the metal is 
beaten in process of raising it from a sheet 
of silver to the form of a bowl, vase, 
pitcher, or other piece of finished plate, is 
a most surprising medley of implements; 
and one of the exceptional men nowadays 
who is equally master of all of them. Nor 
must I omit that reminder of Buffalo Bill, 
the hammer made from the tip of a buf- 
falo horn. To what degree the buffalo- 
horn tip, the wooden mallet, or the steel 
hammer can justly claim preéminence in 
raising silver is a matter for discussion 
among silversmiths; but I suspect that 
Mr. Stone’s opinion is that it depends 
chiefly upon the hand behind the hammer. 
This is fortunate, for the extinction of the 
buffalo will lead eventually to the extinc- 
tion of his tip. An¢ as a matter of amusing 
experiment Mr. Stone has himself done 
silverwork with a can opener, a carpen- 
ter’s hammer, a few chasing tools, a file, 
a flatiron, and an ordinary iron bolt. 

Mr. Arthur J. Stone, master silver- 
smith, medalist of the Boston Society of 
Arts and Crafts, and one of the first active 
silver workers to take a helpful interest 
in the Arts and Crafts movement in 
America, was born in Sheffield, England, 
at about, or perhaps a little before, the 
time when protest against the deadening 
effect of machine methods in the making 
of objects of use and beauty began to gain 
headway in that country. It is both inter- 
esting and significant that he was asso- 
ciated with the formation of an Arts and 
Crafts Society in Sheffield on the eve of 
his departure for America; that he was 


later associated with the beginnings of the 
movement in Boston; and that he person- 
ally represents the emancipation of a 
craftsman from the hampering conditions 
and specialized labor of the factory sys- 
tem. His father had died when the boy 
was ten or eleven years old, leaving the 
family with scant resources. Until four- 
teen, when he could be legally appren- 
ticed, the schoolboy was a miscellaneous 
wage-earner, picking up such odd jobs as 
a boy could turn his hand to for the help 
of the family budget. At fourteen he was 
apprenticed to a silversmith — a solemn 
business, with its contract in black Old 
English type, signed by three witnesses, 
and completed by giving the lad a “ fasten- 
ing penny” in the shape of a half crown; 
and for seven years he did better than 
“conduct himself as an industrious and 
trustworthy apprentice.”” Three evenings 
a week, after the day’s work in the shop, 
he spent at the Sheffield National School 
of Design: the other evenings (his appren- 
ticeshin requiring fifty-nine hours work 
a week) he worked overtime to pay the 
tuition fee. For the first two years the 
mother of the apprentice received three 


A graceful and substantial wedding gift 


shillings a week, which grew to ten during 
the last; and she agreed to “find and 
provide her son with wholesome and suf- 
ficient meat, drink, lodging, wearing ap- 
parel, medical and surgical aid, and other 
necessaries suitable for his trade and em- 
ployment.”’ Incidentally, and outside the 
Black Letter contract, she supplied a 
little Clementi piano and the foundation 
of a pleasure in cultivated music that has 
kept on with silverwork, and has doubt- 
less its part in forming the individuality 
that projects itself from behind the glass 
doors in the Arts and Crafts shop. Add 
something also for the habit of long walks 
in the country on holidays: ‘‘ Give me the 
clear blue sky above my head,” wrote 
Hazlitt, ““and the green turf beneath my 
feet, a winding road before me, and a 
three hours’ march to dinner — and then 
to thinking! It is hard if I cannot start 
some game on these lonely heaths.”” Add, 
too, of somewhat later acquirement, an 
enjoyment of the poetry of Burns, which 


is sturdy fare and tasteless to any man 
without a wide sympathy for humankind 
and, as Stevenson puts it, for “mice, and 
flowers, and the devil himself.’ All of 
this, I believe firmly, has its inescapable 
bearing upon the silverware, in which the 
design on paper must inevitably undergo 
some modification, out of the nature of the 
smith himself, as it takes shape in the 
metal: and here I think you would agree 
with me if you saw the intimacy between 
man and metal in the Gardner workshop, 
to say nothing of the Hamlet-and-the- 
skull-of-Yorick way of holding a silver 
vase. 

But I have left Mr. Stone in Sheffield 
still serving his seven years’ apprentice- 
ship. He went from Sheffield to Edin- 
borough, finding his first independent 
employment in a handicraft shop of some 
twenty workmen, where, during his day, 
the hundreds of pieces of fine old silver 
plate belonging to the house of Bute came 
to the shop for renovation. He returned 
to Sheffield, working at his craft, study- 
ing design under one of the masters of the 
School of Design, over-using his eyes until 
a London specialist ordered a vacation; 
and living half a mile from the Ruskin 
Museum, established in the early seven- 
ties, where he fraternized with the care- 
taker and his wife and spent many valu- 
able hours over the Diirer etchings and 
Ruskin’s painting of a peacock feather. 
To pack nine years into a sentence — the 
craftsman turned his hand to the beau- 
tiful fluting and complicated repoussé that 
marked the period; made drawings, 
sketches, and working patterns; attracted 
the praise of Ruskin by his acanthus work 
on a candelabra; and was attracted by the 
advertising in British papers of American 
manufacturers who needed silversmiths. 
He left England the day after he had 
joined with several other craftsmen to form 
the Sheffield Society of Arts and Crafts. 
And, of course, he meant to come back. 

Burns has something to say about the 
unreliability of human and mousy plans. 
The craftsman found employment in a 
silverware company in Concord, New 
Hampshire; left Concord to establish the 
hollow-ware department for a new factory 


An early form of brazier with modern lamp 
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in Gardner; left factory methods alto- 
gether to set up his own shop, not in Eng- 
land but in America. It began with one 
silversmith working by himself, had its dis- 
couragements, grew in spite of them, and 
is now a workshop of two stories, a master 
craftsman, and a small group of assistants. 
And the policy of this workshop is that the 
assistants are worthy of a better wage than 
they would receive under the usual com- 
mercial conditions; that they are entitled to 
share the profits; and that the one sure way 
to set and hold a standard of craftsmanship 
lies in a helpful goodfellowship between 
master and assistants. If you examine the 
product you will always find the initial 
of the craftsman who hammered it; be- 
hind that initial is the fact that Mr. Stone 
is the master hand with the hammer, and 
that many a hesitating shape has been 
brought to final grace by his own per- 
fecting strokes. But it means little enough 
in print to say that the resulting shape 
departs subtly from the simple round or 
presents a charming variation from the 
simple oval....The work must speak 
for itself to those who appreciate it: in- 
crease the number of them, and thus add 
materially to the more refined pleasures of 
living. The apostle spoon, with the apostle 
soldered to the handle, has gone out of 
fashion — one of them sold in 1902 for 
$3450 — but I have a feeling that Mr. 
Stone is actively sending out apostles of 
taste in silver by his constant production 
of domestic silverware. 

For that reason I am more interested in 
these domestic things than in such rarer 
and more lavishly beautiful objects as the 
golden pyx for the altar of the Church of 
the Advent in Boston, the loving cup pre- 
sented to President Eliot on his seventieth 
birthday, or the altar vases with the 
golden bunches of grapes. But I am 
tempted to revive a bit of contemporary 
criticism of the Eliot cup to buttress what 
I have just been saying about the personal 
equation in the raising of metal. The de- 
sign enlarged upon a Greek carchesium, or 


The pyx 


drinking cup, of the early fifth century 
B.c. This Greek original was a piece of 


Coffee set 


pottery, common at the time, which had 
found its own suggestion in metal and 


was therefore a suitable form for retrans- 
lation. Of the Greek cup a discerning 
critic pointed out that the design em- 
braced a scheme of proportion, critically 
termed the “ golden section,’ whosesmaller 
part is to the larger as the larger is to the 
whole: which is Greek to me, and prob- 
ably to the reader. The point of interest 
is the same critic’s opinion that this 
scheme of proportion is not only preserved 
in Mr. Stone’s silver cup — but occurs 
more frequently. And this, in turn, was 
due to no definite determination of the 
silversmith to attain such and such mathe- 
matical proportions; rather it came from 
the individual sensitiveness to form that 
made the cup grow under his hands into a 
shape that critical examination might ex- 
plain afterward by a formula deduced by 
studying the perfected work of earlier 
masters. 

So, too, I can sense the pleasure that 
the craftsman took in the delicate and 
profuse ornamentation of the pyx (whose 
sacred purpose is to house the conse- 
crated wafer in a noble dwelling), working 
in gold and diamonds, finishing tiny 
feathers in the wings of miniature pray- 
ing angels, building Gothic pinnacles of 
gold, and persuading the precious metal to 
the form of little vines, leaves, and passion 
flowers: but I suspect that the man is 
happier, and more completely himself, 
when the work at hand has a simpler and 
more robust quality. 

I have hinted at discouragements. 
Once, indeed, the silversmith turned his 
back on the craft, sold his tools, and was 
never going to have anything more to do 
with silver all the days of his life. He found 
other employment for his skill as a design- 
er. But a few of the tools had n’t been sold: 
before long he was working in copper for 
his own pleasure, one of the results being a 
portrait of Joseph Jefferson as Rip: and 
not long after that he was again a silver- 
smith. For Mr. Stone and the hammer are 
as inseparable in life as they are in the 
mark that identifies his silverware. 


A suggestion of old china in modern silver 


Simplicity of design characterizes the knives, forks and spoons 
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TOWN ATTRACTIVE 


TOWN HALLS AND LIBRARIES- 
BY AYMAR EMBURY, II 


T has long seemed to me that a great 
part of the satisfaction with which 
you bring visitors to your country 
home arises from the ability to show 
them a clean, spruce, smart-looking 
community the instant they step from 
the train. It is very difficult to eradi- 
cate first impressions from any one’s 

mind; and if when you arrive at your 

suburban station you have to bring 
your friends through several blocks of ramshackle shop build- 
ings, among which are scattered pretentious and inelegant public 
buildings, you can never completely convince them that you are 
one of a community whose good taste is beyond question. You 
may be able to show them around street after street of pleas- 
antly designed country houses with agreeable foliage and solid 
pavements; but next morning, when you bring them back to 
town you will again have to take them to the station past the 
same ugly buildings that they passed on their arrival; and their 
first and last impressions may not efface, but would certainly 
color, the sentiments about your home town that you have been 
struggling to build up in their minds. 

Good shop buildings, good public buildings, and good churches 
have as much to do with the character of the town as its resi- 
dences. This fact does not appear to be commonly appreciated. 
Few of our villages have handsome and well-designed buildings 
of these classes, no matter how picturesque and charming the 
homes may be. Now the quality which I insist should be charac- 
teristic of every suburban town is no more synonymous with 
expense than expense is with bad taste; but costly buildings are 
out of place in a suburban community, and the towns should 
seek for well-designed structures of inexpensive materials, rather 
than assume that generous appropriations for expensive mate- 
rials must necessarily result satisfactorily. 

It is for these reasons that I have asked THE House BEauti- 
FUL to let me use its pages to show a few types of structures 
which will be quite as useful for the country town as any that 
can be designed, and which will be also economical of construc- 


tion. We cannot expect a small town to build a city hall or a 
library or a church — or any other building which is to be paid 
for out of community funds — which will not be entirely prac- 
tical, and which will not be economical; no town and no city 
should erect such structures merely as show places, and in fact, 
no building which is in the truest sense well designed will be im- 
practical or unduly expensive. The erection of public buildings, 
especially of town halls and libraries, is almost invariably a 
strain upon the community; they generally cost a little more 
than can well be afforded, and the town, from a desire to put its 
best foot forward, usually spends something more than would 
be enough to make them water-tight and warm; but the average 
town board regards beauty as a necessary consequence of cost, 
and having appropriated plenty of money considers that it must 
get the desired result. This often happens, even when the board 
is composed of five, seven, or more men of intelligence and good 
taste. Personally I believe that benevolent despotism would be 
quite the most satisfactory system of government, for my experi- 
ence with committees has led me to believe that seven intelli- 
gent individuals may constitute one collective idiot. How fre- 
quently this criticism of committee wisdom is justified, may be 
guessed from the fact that in the United States, where there are 
perhaps five thousand towns with populations of over five thou- 
sand, it has been difficult to find enough good town halls to 
illustrate this article. 

With libraries the case is hardly better. In spite of the fact 
that the Carnegie Foundation has scattered millions of dollars 
in small amounts over the United States, fully nine tenths of 
the buildings erected from this fund are mediocre in design. 
Most of them are probably good practical places in which to 
store or to read books; but artistically they are for the most 
part distinctly disappointing, — not bad, perhaps, but not good 
either. 

After all we are entitled to expect in our public buildings a 
very high grade of architecture. Some one has said that his idea 
of a university was a log with a student on one end and Mark 
Hopkins on the other; but our universities are constantly seeking 
to house themselves in buildings which are beautiful as well as 


Public Library at Great Barrington, Massachusetts. Blanchard 
and Barnes, Architects 


Public Library at Stamford, Connecticut. Tracy and Swartout, 
Architects 
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City Hall at Huntington, Long Island. Peabody Wilson and Brown, 
Architects 


useful, buildings which shall be the “‘outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace,” and with our small-town public 
buildings the same expression of clean, intelligent purpose should 
be manifested. 

I have tried to select, to illustrate this article, only buildings 
which are not alone good in design but are thus expressive of 
their purposes, and each one has been recognized by the archi- 
tects of this country as being of unusual merit. It happens that 
most of them are designed in a style more or less closely resem- 
bling colonial, of red brick with white trim. This is accidental, 
for there is no one style which should be used in public buildings 
to the exclusion of others, any more than there is one style only 
which should be used in country houses; for the materials and 
the style employed should, as in the case of country houses, vary 
with the locality and with the surroundings. 

I have purposely omitted illustrations of any of the small 
buildings erected by the Treasury Department, post-offices, 
courthouses, and customhouses, for the government architecture 
is of a standard far beyond that commonly found in public 
buildings erected either by municipalities or through private 
benefactions. The supervising architects of the Treasury (who 
have charge of this sort of government work) have adapted their 
designs to the localities in which they have been built, — so that 
at Marblehead, for example, they have a very delightful small 
building of semi-colonial style, and in the Southwest they use 
buildings of distinctly Spanish type. 

The three city halls illustrated in this article are situated at 
New Canaan in Connecticut, and at Huntington and Southamp- 
ton on Long Island: all three are situated rather close to New 
York, and all three are also in towns which contain a rather un- 
usual number of old colonial buildings of good character. Their 
design in the colonial style is therefore eminently fitting; and 
although most of the older buildings in those towns were built 
of wood and painted white, so perishable a material is perhaps 
not suitable for civic structures. These should be nearly fire- 
proof and not liable to rapid deterioration, because with the con- 
stant changes of the town boards which have them in charge, 
there is likely to be a fluctuation in the amount of care they 
receive; and were the building to be constructed of materials 
which depend for their permanence upon continuous upkeep 
they would be short lived. 

These three town halls, although similar in architectural style, 
are placed on sites of entirely different characteristics, and show 
how a single style can be adapted to varying conditions. This 


flexibility is not characteristic of colonial alone, but of practi- 
cally all styles: one could imagine three English buildings equally 
handsome and conforming equally well to their diverse locations. 
The town hall at New Canaan is built on a large lot, facing a 
wide tree-shaded street, and the problem was similar to that of 
an isolated building facing a public square, or placed in a park; 
this is perhaps the ideal location for a public building of any 
kind. The town hall at Huntington is placed on a narrow tongue- 
shaped corner, where two main roads branch out from a single 
one like the letter Y. The lot is good in two respects; the building 
looks well from down the tail of the Y, and ample light is insured 
forever on at least three sides. This sort of building is very diffi- 
cult to treat both in plan and elevation, and the result which the 
architects have secured in this case is extremely ingenious and 
attractive. 

The third of the three town halls, that at Southampton, is 
placed on a narrow lot in a block front, although in the photo- 
graph this is disguised by the trees which border the street. It is 
therefore designed as a facade, for it can be seen from one side 
only, and not from all around as was the case with the other 
two; and while the architect had a much poorer opportunity 
than was the case with the other buildings, he has improved it 
to its fullest extent. 

The libraries illustrated are those at Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts; Stamford, Connecticut; and Easthampton, Long 
Island. The architects of two of them chose the colonial style 
for much the same reasons that the architects of the town halls 
selected it. In the third case, that of the library at Easthamp- 
ton, the building was erected in English half-timber work, be- 
cause of sentimental considerations: the settlers at Easthampton 
came from the little English town of Maidstone, where the public 
library was housed in an old half-timber manor house, and the 
donors of the library wished to recall the English building to the 
minds of the descendants of the settlers from Maidstone. 

It is necessary to say very little about these library buildings; 
to the person least expert in architecture, the difference in the 
quality of their design from that of the average small-town li- 
brary will at once be evident. As the three designed in the co- 
lonial variant of classic have much the same general form, and 
much the same selection of ornamental details that are usually 
found in library buildings, the superiority in their quality can 
be attributed only to the higher grade of ability and intelligence 
displayed by their architects. 

Most libraries, for example, have columnar porches, sur- 
mounted by pediments; so have two of these; but these are as 
much superior to the usual run of such buildings as a Bolton- 


Town Hall at New Canaan, Connecticut. Edgar A. Josselyn, Architect 
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Public Library at Easthampton, Long Island. Aymar Embury, II, 


Architect 


Jones landscape of spring surpasses a chromolithograph of a simi- 
lar subject. Both the lithograph and the Bolton-Jones picture 
show trees, grass, and it may be brooks; they are elements which 
are common to all landscapes, and the difference in the beauty of 
the picture arises, not from a different selection of material, 
but a different disposition and treatment of it. In architecture, 
especially in the architecture of small public buildings, the same 
thing is true; the skillful and the uninspired architects have pre- 
cisely the same materials of which to build their buildings; both 
use the same traditional forms; but the difference between the 
results can be measured only by comparison. 

It may seem unfair thus to condemn our public buildings with- 
out suggesting some way in which the design can be improved, 
and the remedy is so obvious that I hesitate to point it out. Nine 
tenths of the poor buildings are built not because the people in 
charge do not know a good building when they see one, but be- 
cause, being untrained in architecture, they are not able to 
determine from drawings what executed work will look like. 


Town Hall at Southampton, Long Island. 
F. Burrall Hoffman, Architect 


Were every town contemplating a new public building to call in 
a professional adviser, and to select their architect either directly 
by his advice or after a competition in which he could judge the 
comparative merits of the drawings submitted, the results would 
immediately be apparent in the very great improvement in the 
quality of our public work. Most big work is not given out except 
after a professional adviser has been consulted; and as public 
buildings for small towns are works of extreme importance (al- 
though oftentimes of but small expense) they not less than 
larger ones should have their architects so selected. There is 
practically no class of buildings which so profoundly affects pub- 
lic taste over so long a period as the town halls and libraries, and 
while there may be a certain number of men who seek to deny 
the value of beauty per se, there are few who have not come to 
realize that it has a real value,— and a commercial value at that, 
— in advertising a town, in raising the price paid for property, 
and in adding very surely to the general contentment of the 
population. 


=== THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE #<<<< 


A COUNTRY KITCHEN 


T is said by Morris that “Beauty to be 
permanently satisfying should be a 
natural joyous outgrowth of practical 
conditions,’ and we believe it would 
be difficult to find a better illustration 
of this than the country house from 
the inside of which the accompanying 
photographs were taken. 

The main part of the house was 
built in 1735, and in planning the new 
ell, a successful effort was made by the architect and owner to 
add a working department in which modern conveniences might 
be included without destroying the colonial lines of the house, — 
one that would be in keeping, outside and in, with the simple 
beauty of the New England landscape of which there are attrac- 
tive views from every window in the service department. 
In the interior decoration of a home much thought is given to 


the “tying up”’ of different decorative schemes. For this reason 
since the floor of the old dining-room is painted colonial yellow 
and the walls a deep cream, the floors of the serving pantry, 
kitchen, laundry, — the entire working department, as shown 
by the plan, — are covered with plain brown linoleum, laid with 
cement paste. With the exception of the outside doors, there are 
no sills under any of the doors. This made it possible to lay the 
linoleum covering in long unbroken strips. The doing away with 
sills makes it much easier to sweep and mop the floors and to 
move from room to room a wheeled tray which is invaluable in 
saving steps, especially between the refrigerator room, the food- 
pantry end of the kitchen, and the serving pantry. The careful 
cementing of every seam in laying down a linoleum floor cover- 
ing is very important. This work will usually be done by the sell- 
ing agents without extra cost, unless it is for an out-of-town house 
and much time is spent in traveling back and forth. In new lino- 
leum there is a certain amount of oil which constant washing 
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with soap and water tends to remove. If ordinary care is taken, 
however, there is not the necessity for scrubbing with soap and 
other cleansing preparations as often as is commonly done. By 
using a soft brush broom and dry mop, with the frequent use of 
clear warm water and soft mop, the kitchen floor can be kept rea- 
sonably free from dust. Whenever water is used, care should be 
taken to see that the floor is very thoroughly wiped dry. Every 
now and then the linoleum should be gone over with an oil-filled 
mop, and every six months the use of a floor polish containing 
some oil is necessary to keep it in excellent condition. The use of 
a weighted brush is quite as important in polishing kitchen floors 
as those of other rooms. The cost of such a brush, with a long 


handle, is about $3.50 and the brush may be renewed at a cost of « 


one dollar. 
Following the general rule for interior decoration, that is, 


that floors should be darkest, the walls lighter, and the ceiling 
lightest of all, the woodwork and walls of every room in this 
working department, including the entry and hall, are painted 
deep cream, and the ceilings creamy white. A dull, flat finish 
was used not only because the soft effect is more artistic, more in 
keeping with the age of the old part of the house than an enam- 
eled paint would be, but because such a finish is more restful to 
the eye in a room containing many windows. Walls painted 
white, cream, buff, or French gray are very satisfactory for 
kitchens, are not difficult to keep clean, and may be given a 
fresh coat of paint every fall at an expense which is not prohib- 
itive. The color scheme of the kitchen is generally used in the 
serving pantry, although some touch may be added to the latter 
to carry out the scheme of the dining-room decoration. This 
touch, however, is usually provided by the china. 

The kitchen is really a laboratory. Floors, walls, and ceilings 
are covered for protection of wood and plaster and for sanitary 
reasons rather than for decorative effects, but a little thought will 
provide the latter without in any way detracting from the real 
purpose. Most of our kitchen utensils are in themselves at- 
tractive. Usefulness always includes proportion, form, and line. 
Aluminum ware, nickel, steel, pottery baking-dishes and bowls 
offer variety enough to satisfy the most artistic sense, especially 
when selected with relation to each other. The time has passed 
when nicked dishes and odds and ends are considered good enough 
to use in the kitchen. Some of our best potteries are making an 
effort to produce attractive kitchenware, and plumbers, stove 
manufacturers, and kitchen-cabinet makers are certainly doing 
their part. Kitchen chairs are built on good lines and are painted 
with either a dull or enameled finish, to match the woodwork. 

There are two outside entrances to the kitchen photographed, 
one on the east and one on the north. The entrance on the north, 


The southern exposure of the combined kitchen and pantry 


A working department ell added to an old New England farmhouse. 
Lois L. Howe & Manning, Architects 


at the end of the hall shown in the plan, is used by the man who 
takes care of the furnace and brings up the coal for the kitchen 
range and who can perform his duties without entering the kit- 
chen, for the coal hods are kept at the end of the stove near the 
door at the head of the basement stairs. The setting up of this 
coal range is especially good. It is set on a brick base and sur- 
rounded by a tiled hearth. The brick base not only does away 
with the necessity of sweeping and scrubbing the almost useless 
space under a stove which is set on legs, but it is also easy to wash 
on occasions when smudges are made during the stove-blacking 
process. The tiles save the floor covering from grease spots, which 
are more apt to be made in the immediate vicinity of the stove 
than elsewhere in the kitchen. If ashes are spilled when removing 
them from the stove it is much easier to clean a tiled hearth than 
any other kind of floor covering. 

In this kitchen, a coal range is used which comes fitted with 
an ash chute for emptying the ashes into a barrel in the basement. 
When the damper is opened the ashes fall through a pipe five 
inches in diameter, into the ash barrel, which is of galvanized 
iron. The barrel is covered with a tight-fitting lid, rounded at 
the top, with an opening in the center just large enough to admit 
the chute which extends through the opening only as far as the 
top of the barrel, a distance of about three inches. A collar made 
in two sections, joined to the lid by a phlange, fits closely around 
the pipe at the opening in the lid and prevents the escape of ash 
dust. The ash barrel should stand on cement or other fireproof 
base. There is little necessity, however, for emptying the ash pit 
in the bottom of the stove at any time when the ashes are hot. 

The back stairs (see plan) are painted cream, with brown 
risers, and the walls, including those in the maid’s room, are 
covered with paper having a French gray background with a 
design of a little house and wide spreading trees printed in the 
softest shades of wood brown. 

The upper part of the outside door at the end of the short hall 
is fitted with glass panes and provides good light for the hall. 
This hall is most convenient. It serves as an entry or exit to or 
from out-of-doors, the kitchen, the basement, the back stairs, 
broom closet, coat closet, the lavatory (which should be included 
in the plan of the working department whenever possible), and 
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A glimpse of the new serving pantry from the old dining-room 


the laundry. The hall was planned for the exclusive use of the 
people connected with the house, while the entry from the east 
side of the kitchen, in which the refrigerator is kept, is used by 
the ice man and all tradespeople, and opens out on to a large 
covered porch. 

The laundry tubs have been set where they will be least in the 
way when not in use, and they are seldom used oftener than one 
day during the week. When the tubs are covered with a plain 
wooden shelf, which may be used as a working table, a valance of 
gayly printed chintz covering the pipes, a screen covered with 
the same chintz placed across the end of the laundry where stove 
and hot-water boiler are located, and simple muslin curtains like 
those used in the kitchen are hung at the windows, the laundry 
is converted into a delightful dining-room and sitting-room in 
which the sewing machine may be run by attaching the electric 
motor to the light socket shown in the photograph. The large 
closet in the laundry contains the baskets, wringer, washboards, 
ironing board, and all other laundry appurtenances when not in 
use. On the inside of the closet door, typewritten instructions for 
the laundry work of the family are posted. An interesting plan 
which has proved to be worth carrying out is the keeping of a 
scrap-book on the closet shelf. In this book are pasted helpful 
suggestions for doing laundry work, — the printed instructions 
on the inside of soap wrappers are often excellent, — and direc- 
tions for removing coffee, ink, fruit, and other stains. 

The boiler for the hot water supply, connected with the kitchen 
range, was placed in the laundry in order to leave room for 


an electric range adjoining the coal range (there is electricity 
but no gas plant in this rural community), and also so that the 
boiler can be connected with the laundry stove when it is not 
desirable to have a coal fire in the kitchen during the hot summer 
months. 

Instead of building a pantry, other than the serving pantry, 
the kitchen includes the pantry. This arrangement made it pos- 
sible to put a window in the east end of the kitchen. The closed 
cupboard to the left of the window is used for food storage, and 
the other open pantry shelves are in the kitchen proper. 

The working shelf is unusually broad and placed at a very com- 
fortable working height. Where it joins the sink, it is grooved 
for drain boards. The wide sink is very convenient as there is no 
danger of striking glass or china against the faucets when wash- 
ing the dishes. It is also roomy enough for a large dish-pan and 
wire draining-pan. At the back of the broad working shelf, 
where they are easily accessible, jars containing sugar, salt, flour, 
and other things used three times a day, are kept. A marble top 
from an old bureau serves a useful purpose as a pastry board. 
Barrels of flour and sugar are kept in the cupboards underneath 
the working shelf; also the cooking utensils. Drawers of differ- 
ent sizes are built in for holding smaller cooking utensils and 
kitchen linens. 

The placing of the electric lights is very well done. One is over 
the sink, one over the stove, and one at the east end of the 
kitchen. It is quite possible by night as well as by day to read 
the oven heat indicator, see inside of the oven, and at the back 
of all the shelves. 

The kitchen sink is used for all dishwashing. The space under 
the window in the serving pantry where otherwise a sink would 
have been placed is utilized for a broad shelf under which a seat 
is fitted. This shelf is for the teiephone and books. When only 
one maid is kept, or the mistress of the house is doing her own 
work, steps are saved by keeping the instrument where it can 
be reached through the opening between kitchen and serving 
pantry. The serving pantry is roomy and a very comfortable 
place in which to read. A shelf underneath and to the right of 
the telephone table is reserved for household account books and 
a small sewing basket, for from this vantage point one may easily 
answer telephone, front-door knocker, and back-door raps. 

Taken altogether it is a working department which affords a 
splendid example of the restfulness of artistic coloring, where 
rooms may open into each other or be closed off, of heights of 
stationary working equipment well planned, of divisions of space 
in proportion to the uses for which it is required, of perfect har- 
mony with the other parts of the house, of simplicity and dignity, 
with air and sunshine in abundance. 


Fresh air, good light, and tubs set high lighten the laundry work 


Coal or wood range with chute-for emptying ashes into barrel in the cellar 
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Elmer Grey, Los Angeles, California, Architect 


= IN THE CALIFORNIA MOUNTAINS «= 


THE HOUSE OF MRS. E. M. NEUSTADT AT ALTADENA, CALIFORNIA 


O the average man — who does 
not think so much of the archi- 
tectural style or the details of 
decoration in a house as of its 
general attractiveness and its adaptability 
to the peculiar needs of its owner — the 
most interesting thing about the house 
which Elmer Grey of Los Angeles designed 
for Mrs. E. M. Neustadt is the clever way 
in which the architect has solved the un- 
usual problem set before him. Mrs. Neu- 
stadt is an invalid; and as she cannot be 
very active, she has little opportunity to 
travel about over the face of the land 
except in her motor car. The site which 
she selected was in Altadena, a suburb of 
Pasadena, which lies among the foothills of 
the Sierra Madre, surrounded by splen- 
did scenery. The problem was to bring 
as much of the beauty of the surrounding 
country as possible within the owner’s 
reach; so Mr. Grey made every effort to 
arrange the living-rooms and the garden 
terraces of the place so as to get the full 
benefit of the unsurpassed landscape. 
The front or entrance side of the house 
faces the mountains, as one of the accom- 
panying illustrations shows. In order to 
get a view of the peaks from the principal 
rooms, both the living-room and dining- 
room were arranged to face the front of 
the house. Naturally, the dining-room 
was placed on the east side of the house, 
where it would get the morning sun. 


Almost, if not quite, as fine as the moun- 
tain view is the broad outlook over the 
San Gabriel valley. To make the most of 
this, the living-room was planned to run 
the full width of the house and terminate 
in a spacious bay window on the valley 
side. Since the west side of the living- 
room looked into a closely grown orange 
orchard, the fireplace and the little alcove 
surrounding it were placed at that end of 
the room, so that little would thereby be 
lost in the way of view. Directly opposite 
the entrance of the main hall is another 
large window looking down the main vista 
of the garden and over the valley. 

Particularly attractive for an invalid is 
the recessed porch which faces the garden 
and the lowlands beyond. Sheltered as it 
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is from the winds, it makes a most desir- 
able outdoor living-room; and in order 
that refreshments may be served here 
conveniently the porch is connected by a 
door with the pass pantry. The latter is 
made of unusual size in order to answer 
the purpose not only of the serving pantry 
but also of the maids’ dining-room. The 
rest of the first-floor plan is notable chiefly 
for its convenience. The rear stairs to the 
laundry, which is in the basement, are con- 
venient to the kitchen and to the serv- 
ants’ rooms on the second floor; the pan- 
try contains an ice chest arranged so that 
the ice may be put in from the kitchen 
entrance porch; and this porch containsa 
small closet for brooms and other odds and 
ends used in the service portion of the house. 

The second-floor plan was, of course, 
conditioned by the owner’s unusual re- 
quirements. Her own room, with its splen- 
did view across the valley, is connected 
through the bath with an adjoining com- 
panion’s room, — which is really a nurse’s 
room. In the center of the house is a sew- 
ing-room which enjoys the same valley 
view; and to make this room more attrac- 
tive in case the owner were confined to 
the second story of the house, a screened- 
in balcony was built outside it where she 
could enjoy the open air and the unrivaled 
California landscape. On the east side of 
the house there are two guestrooms and 
the servants’ rooms. 
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c The site chosen for the house was among the foothills 
of the Sierre Madre, surrounded by wonderful scenery. 


The front or entrance outside faces the mountains. 
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The garden is naturally an important 
feature of the place. Below the recessed 
porch spoken of above stretches a grass 
terrace, and from this a flight of steps 
leads to a lower terrace and to a lily pool. 
This terrace and lily pool are on the cen- 
ter axis of the garden, the main portion of 
which consists of a central grass sward 
surrounded by perennial flowers and 
flowering shrubs, and terminates in a per- 
gola paved with brick and furnished with 
outdoor furniture. Toward the west from 
the end of this main portion of the garden 
runs a small rose garden; and at its very 
end stands a little arbor. Near by are the 15 
greenhouses where orchids, begonias, etc., 
are raised, and the “‘lath house.” In Cali- 
fornia most of the propagating houses are 
made of laths spaced about one inch 
apart, so that the sun may thus filter 
through and its full force be somewhat 
tempered for the young plants. The ga- 
rage is also located near these propagating 2 
houses. : 

As for the exterior style of the house, 
its situation had a good deal to do with it. 
The whole country where the house stands 
slopes very steeply from the north to the ae 
south; the result was that the house had 
to be placed considerably below the main eat, 
street. This meant that the roof would 
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be more nearly on a level with the eye of a e., pe 4°. 


person standing in the street than is usu- 
ally the case; since, therefore, it would be 
the most conspicuous part of the house, 
the imitation thatched-roof effect was 
adopted to make this broad expanse more 
interesting. As this would suggest, the 
general character of the house is remotely 
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reminiscent of the thatched houses in Eng- 
land. But, as the illustrations show clearly, 
the architect has by no means adhered 
slavishly to an English style; he has merely 


borrowed an idea here and there, adapt- 
ing the whole design skillfully to the sun- 


shine and clear air and wilder scenery of 
California. 


-=* THE VALUE OF THE FIREPLACE «= 


BY BERTHA M. HOWLAND 


OMPANIONSHIP is among the great- 
est blessings that life holds; and we all 
know, who have had the opportunity 
to make the test, that whether this be 
the companionship between two or 
more living personalities, or the soli- 
tary companionship between a man 
and his books, it grows warmer and 
more animate before the cordiality of 
)} that royal companion, the open fire. 

In the old days when open fires were an unavoidable necessity 

for bodily comfort, men also felt, sometimes unconsciously, per- 

haps, and poets understood and immortalized, the sentiments 
that flower in the atmosphere around the hearth. 
With the advent of better heated houses the fireplace for 


<< 


a long period of dreary years underwent a sort of eclipse and 
seemed to be forgotten, but at last, in homes of taste and com- 
fort and especially in the shifting seasons of spring and autumn 
it seems to be “coming into its own” again. 

The methodical “head of the house”’ who for the sake of econ- 
omy or the protection of his furnaces has his heat disconnected 
on the first day of May, regardless of the peculiarities of that 
particular season, and decrees that it shall not be reconnected 
until the fifteenth of October, would spare himself many doctor’s 
bills and much domestic discomfort, did he but recognize the 
possibilities and pleasures of the open fire. And apart from this, 
there is no season of the year when the delights of an open fire do 
not add to “the joy of living.” 

At the most formal gatherings, in the drawing-room before 
dinner, and when coffee is served after dinner, it will always be 
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A simple fireplace nook in a front hall 


noted that the most animated group of talkers are standing or 
sitting around the lighted hearth. In intimate gatherings, how 
much more intimate, free, and gay is the interchange of thought, 
warmed by the burning of logs! And the solitary man or woman 
receives infinite cheer and comfort from the crackling and danc- 
ing flames, which are often the only voice that speaks to them 
throughout the succession of otherwise lonely days and evenings. 

It is rather an appalling fact that the average home hunter 
can find in almost no apartment or house, built to rent, at the 
present day, an open fireplace in which to light that fire by which 
they might be blessed. This state of things is almost like a blight. 

There is, to be sure, sometimes found that abominable, soul- 
less compromise, the gas log, which, had it any voice at all, would 
sing in one’s ears only “as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” 
No wonder that life has grown restless, and that so many prefer 
the movies and the motor to a hearthless home! 

Utility and cleanliness are the excuses behind which many a 
person has hidden to explain why the fireplace has been blocked 
up, despised, or suppressed altogether. The stove was more utili- 
tarian, the furnace was less trouble, the steam system is cleaner, 
which is all true, but no one of them, beyond supplying physical 
warmth, contributes anything to the happiness and inspiration 
of life. As a wit once said, “What patriotic appeal is there in the 
watch cry, ‘For stove and home’!”’ 

There are persons who have gone so far as to block the fire- 
place openings with carefully fitted embroidered screens, and 
set rows of pottery in front that showed no illusion in any one’s 
mind that the family decree in regard to open fires was inflexibly, 
“*Es ist verboten!”’ 

There are others, who though they make the concession of 
leaving the fireplace and having all the accessories essential to 
an open fire neatly in place, so arrange their furniture as to pre- 
clude all thought of any sense of intimacy between the occupants 
of the room and the fire upon the hearth. There are many rooms 
to be found with the comfortable Davenport in a remote corner 
and the chairs turning their backs in more or less degree to the 
neatly laid pile of wood, only waiting for the spark to let loose 
its cordiality and good cheer. 

It was of such a room as this that an amusing story was told. 
A friend of mine once hired a furnished house, — furnished even 
to the owner’s well-trained servants. On the first chilly morn- 


ing, my friend’s wife told the waitress to “touch off” the well- 
laid pile of white birch logs in the dining-room fireplace. Horror 
spread over the maid’s countenance. ‘Why, ma’am, I don’t 
think I ought. I’ve lived with Mrs. S for fourteen years, 
and those logs ain’t ever been touched, except to dust them 
twice a year!” One’s soul shrivels at the thought of breakfasts, 
of daily life, and of cheerless evenings in a household where fire- 
places and good birch wood are only things “to dust’’! 

The fireplace should be the center of life. A comfortable chair 
and a comfortable sofa flanking the fireplace, with the low bench 
in front, are suggestive of cosy chats. Here is the little tea table 
close at hand and next to the sofa the reading lamp and books 
at one’s elbow. One imagines here afternoon tea hospitality, 
informal gatherings after dinner, and quiet evenings at home full 
of companionship and comfort. What a homelike atmosphere 
pervades such a room! 

The fender seat which is illustrated, has long been popular in 
England and in the last few years has been gaining favor in this 
country. It is a delightful perch for incidental chatting, while 
one sips one’s after dinner coffee and the men smoke their after 
dinner cigars. 

There are some halls that are ample enough to use as recep- 
tion rooms, but even if it only serves as the momentary resting- 
place of the waiting visitor, to what a state of good humor one 
instantly rises if greeted by the glow of burning logs. One of the 
illustrations shows a charming suggestion of a simple and attrac- 
tive fireplace nook in a front hall. 

So much for the pleasures gained from the fireplace in the hall 
and in the living-rooms of the house, the dining-room or the li- 
brary, but there is probably no room in the house where its good 
cheer is more keenly felt than in a bedroom. The open fire is a 
cheery thing to dress by and equally so to read by as one sits 
perhaps in a cosy wing chair in that last, most peaceful hour of 
the day, before going to bed. And what a resource of comfort it 
is to aprisoned invalid! After the lights are turned out, there 
is a sense of companionship in the glow of the embers, and the 
slow and ever slower, faint and ever fainter, snap of the wood 
from moment to moment, as the embers die. The unfortunate 
person who has never known these pleasures is pitiably uncon- 
scious of what they mean. 

A few years ago I was called to a house, recently bought, to 
plan some matters of refurnishing. I was taken to the house in 
the owner’s limousine, richly appointed, even to the fresh or- 
chids in the cut-glass flower holder. The house breathed and 
oozed money, perhaps recently acquired and certainly unwisely 
spent. Mrs. Owner explained to me that until now they had 
always lived in apartments. 

The special problem that we had to consider was Mrs. Owner’s 
bedroom. The furniture was easily settled, it was to be an Adam 


An open fire in the bedroom lends cheer and comfort 
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enough to burn good-sized pieces of wood, and wide enough to 
allow it to be a gathering place for more than two or three per- 
sons. A good width for the opening is not less than three feet, 
and a better width is three and a half or even four feet. 

This also gives a good proportion to the fireplace. The height 
of the opening is influenced by the drawing capacity of the chim- 
ney and the average height is twenty-eight inches. Asa fireplace 
never looks hospitable that is narrower than its height, or even 
equal to its height, that is, square, it should for the achievement 
of good proportion be, as said before, at least three feet wide. 

The usual materials for the hearth, face, and fireback are brick, 
tile, stone, or iron. Of these the waterstruck brick (not pressed 
brick) is usually most desirable in a private house, though there 
are pleasant alternatives in the use of so-called Roman brick, 
which is made in many different colors, and tapestry brick, 

(Continued on page xxxi ) 


The fireplace should be the center of life 


painted set, and the curtains, upholstery, and rugs were fairly 
easy problems. But then she turned to me with a knitted brow 
and said timidly, “The thing that really puzzles me is the fire- 
place. Do people have fireplaces in bedrooms now?” Such a re- 
mark seemed almost inconceivable, but guessing the keynote of 
her nature I felt justified in saying, “Oh yes, —if they can 
afford them.” Then I added, “The thing to do is to have a little 
fire here in the evening, and in the morning have your maid come 
in and light it before you get up.” It was a new idea to her, but 
I hope that she has felt that life is a sweeter thing under the influ- 
ence of this new element of light and comfort. 

The construction of the fireplace and overmantel is of course 
open to infinite varieties of treatment, — but in the average 
house the most important points to consider are comfort, sim- 
plicity of design, and good proportion. 

For comfort, the fireplace in the living-rooms should be large 


The fender seat, long popular in England 
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PIGS 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


DROPPED down beside her on the 
back steps and took a handful of her 
peas to pod. She set the colander 
between us, emptied half of her task 
into my hat, and said: — 

“It is ten o’clock. I thought you 
had to be at your desk at eight this 
morning? And you are hot and tired. 
} What is it you have been doing?” 

“Getting ready for the pigs,” I 
replied, laying marked and steady emphasis on the plural. 

“You are putting the pods among the peas and the peas 
with the pods’? — and so I was. “‘Then we are going to have 
another pig,” she went on. 

‘No, not a pig this time, I think I’ll get a pair. You see while 
you are feeding one you can just as well be feeding’”’ — 

“A lot of them,” she said with calm conviction. 

“You’re right!”’ I exclaimed, a little eagerly. ‘Besides two 


pigs do better than’? — 
“Well, then,’ never pausing for an instant in her shelling, 


“‘let’s fence in the fourteen acres and have a nice little piggery 
of Mullein Hill.” 

The pods popped and split in her nimble fingers as if she knew 
a secret spring in their backs. I can beat her picking peas, but 
in shelling peas she seems to have more fingers than I have; they 
quite confuse me at times as they twinkle at their task. 

So they did now. I had spent several weeks working up my 
brief for two pigs; but was utterly unprepared for a whole pig- 
gery. The suddenness of it, the sweep and compass of it, left me 
powerless to pod the peas for a moment. - 

I ought to have been at my writing, but it was too late to 
mention that now; besides here was my hat still full of peas. I 
could not ungallantly dump them back in her empty pan and 
quit. There was nothing for it but to pod on and stop with one 
pig. But my heart was set on a pair of pigs. College had just 
closed (we were having our 17th of June peas) and the joy of 
the farm was upon me. I had a cow and a heifer, eighty-six hens, 
three kinds of bantams, ten hives of bees, and two ducks. I 
was planning to build a pigeon coop, and had long talked of 
turning the nine-acre ridge of sprout land joining my farm into 
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a milch goat pasture, selling the milk at one dollar a quart for 
Boston babies; I had thought somewhat of Belgian hares and 
black foxes as a side-line; and in addition to these my heart was 
set on a pair of pigs. 

‘““Why won’t one pig do?” she would ask. And I tried to 
explain; but there are things that cannot be explained to the 
feminine mind, things perfectly clear to a man that you can- 
not make a woman see. 

Pigs, I told her, naturally go by pairs, like twins and scissors 
and tongs. They do better together, as scissors do. Nobody ever 
bought a scissor. Certainly not. Pigs need the comfort of one 
another’s society, and the diversion of one another to take up 
their minds in the pen; hens I explained were not the only 
broody creatures, for all animals show the tendency, David 
Harum going so far as to say that fleas, a certain number of 
fleas, are good for a dog as they keep him from brooding on being 
a dog; and does not the Preacher say, ““Two are better than 
one: if two lie together then have they heat: but how can one 
be warm alone’? Surely he does, an observation that is con- 
firmed, with regard to pigs, by the farm journals and all the 
neighbors. Even the Flannigans (an Irish family down the road), 
even the Flannigans, I pointed out, always have two pigs for all 
their eight children, and his job tending gate at the railroad 
crossing. They have a goat, too. If a man with that sort of a job 
can have eight children and a goat and two pigs why can’t a col- 
lege professor have a few of the essential, elementary things, I’d 
like to know? 

“Do you call your four boys a few?” she asked. 

“T don’t call my four, Flannigan’s eight,” I replied, “‘nor my 
one pig his two. Flannigan has the finest pigs on the road. He 
has a wonderful way with a pair of pigs — something he in- 
herited, I suppose, for I imagine there have been pigs in the 
Flannigan family ever since”? — 

“They were Kings in Ireland,” she put in gravely. 

“Flannigan says,”’ I continued, “‘that I ought to have two 
pigs: ‘For shure, a pair o’ pags is double wan pag,’ says Flanni- 
gan — good clear logic it strikes me, and quite convincing.” 

She picked up the colander of shelled peas with a sigh. “‘We 
shall want the new potatoes and fresh salmon to go with these,” 
her mind not on pigs at all, but on the dinner. “‘Can’t you dig 
me a few?” 

“T might dig up a few fresh salmon,” I replied, “‘but not any 
new potatoes, for they have just got through the ground.” 

“But if I wanted you to, could n’t you?” 

“I don’t see how I could if there are n’t any to dig.” 

“But won’t you go look — dig up a few hills — you can’t tell 
— you said you did n’t leave the key in the door when we went 
away yesterday, but you did. And as for a lot of pigs”? — 

“TI don’t want a lot of pigs,” I protested. 

“But you do, though. Your head is as full of pigs as Deerfoot 
Farm or the Chicago Stock Yards must be. 


MULLEIN HILL SAUSAGES 
Made of 
LITTLE PIGS 


— that is really your dream,” spelling out the advertisement 
with the green pea pods. ‘‘ Now let the sausage business wait for 
your children, and you stick to your themes and your books. 
One pig you no doubt need, but two pigs are nothing short of 
the pig business, and not at all what we came out here for, as 
I remember.” 

She went in with her peas and left me with my thoughts. 
What had we come out here for anyway? and why did I no 
doubt need one pig? — Because every man does, I suppose, a 
pig, whatever his end, being while he lasts, if not exactly yoke- 
fellow with his keeper, then a kind of trough-mate as it were. 

She did not say, as of the cow and chickens, we need them, 


but you need a pig no doubt, — the man of me, a pig being the 
peculiar property and privilege of a man, a property and privilege 
utterly unrelated to salt pork. No man needs a pig for pork 
purposes. Everybody knows that it costs less to buy your pig 
in the barrel. And there is little that is edifying about a barrel 
of salt pork. I always try to fill my mind with cheerful and gentle 
thoughts before descending into the dark of the cellar to fish a 
lump of the cold white stuff out of the pickle. 

Not in the uncertain hope of his becoming pork, but for the 
certain present joy of his being pork, do we keep a pig. In all 
his other possessions man never is, but always to be, blest. In 
the pig he has a constant, present reward: because the pig is 
and there is no question as to what he shall be. He is and shall 
be pork, not spirit, to our deep relief. 

Instead of spirit the pig is clothed upon with lard, a fatty, 
opaque, snow-white substance, that boils and grows limpid clear 
and flames with heat; and while not so volatile and spirit-like 
as butter, is nevertheless one of earth’s pure essences, perfected, 
sublimated, not after the soul with suffering, but after the flesh 
with corn and solid comfort. 

The pig has no soul. I am not so sure of the flower in the 
crannied wall, not so sure of the very stones in the wall, so long 
have they been, so long shall be; but the pig — no one ever 
plucked up a pig from his sty to say, — 

“T hold you here squeal and all, in my hand, 

Little pig — but zf I could understand 

What you are, squeal and all, and all in all” — 
No poet, I say, or philosopher ever did that. But they have 
kept pigs. Here is Matthew Arnold writing to his mother about 
Literature and Dogma and poems and — “The two pigs are grown 
very large and handsome, and Peter Wood advises us to fatten 
them and kill our own bacon. We consume a great deal of bacon, 
and Flu* complains that it is dear and not good, so there is much to 
be said for killing our own; but she does not seem to like the idea.” 

“Very large and handsome” — this from the author of 


“The evening comes, the fields are still!” 


Poets, I say, have kept pigs, for a change I think, from their 
poetry. A pig is not a poem, a big snoring pig is not a poem, 
whatever may be said of a little roast pig; and what an escape 
from books and people and parlors (in this country) is the feed- 
ing and littering and scratching of him! You put on your old 
clothes for him. He takes you out behind the barn; there shut 
away from the prying gaze of the world and the stern eye con- 
science, you deliberately fill him, stuff him, fatten him, till he 
grunts; then you scratch him to keep him grunting, reveling 
yourself in the thought of the flesh, indulged, as you dare not 
indulge anything else. You would like to feed the whole family 
that way; only it would not be good for them. You can’t feed 
the dog or the horse or the hens so. One meal a day for the dog, 
a limited ration for the horse, and scratch-feed for the hens — 
feed to compel them to scratch for fear they will run to fat in- 
stead of eggs; and the children’s wedge of pie you sharpen; the 
potato you leave off her plate; and try a medicine-ball for your- 
self to keep down the fat lest it overlie and smother the soul. 

Compelled thus to deny the body I get me a pig and indulge 
it — feed it, scratch it, bed it for the purpose of seeing it fatten 
and hearing it snore. The body cries out for indulgence; the 
spirit demands virtue; the pig alone being the virtue of indul- 
gence, satisfies, as little else can, the body and the soul. 

There are times in life when one needs the sort of shelter one 
finds behind the barn, and just such companionship as the pig. 
Solid he is and not spirit. No haunting shape or shadow or in- 
timation of things in him. He is of the earth; and I am fain, oc- 
casionally, to spread my elbows along his fence and feed him 
and for a little be at peace with him in his high pen. 

* His wife. 
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PLANNING THE LOG-CABIN 


HE house carpenter wags his head 

pityingly. Build a log-cabin? No-o-o, 
his men could n’t quite figure it out, he’s 
afraid; — anyway, you don’t want a log- 
cabin, ma’am: you want a nice, sightly 
little frame house, — that’ll be a whole 
lot better, ma’am! 

Exactly: the modern mechanic can 


more easily plan an aeroplane than a log-. 


cabin; and so you finally give it up in de- 
spair, permitting him to make you some 
ugly, gingerbread, doll-house thing, in- 
stead of the little rustic bungalow that 
you had in your mind’s eye. 

And this is the more unfortunate, be- 
cause a well built log-cabin is really the 
best summer cottage one can have; en- 
tirely picturesque, yet entirely practical, 
too. It will outlast the average frame 
building many times over. Of course, it 
uses more material and is a bit harder to 
build; nevertheless, the frame building 
will soon eat up the difference, when it 
comes to repainting and repairing. 

Let us consider a few typical plans for 
log-cabins. 

A log-cabin should above all else be 
utterly simple and straightforward; every- 
thing superfluous is to be done away with. 
Two bedrooms we must have, of course, if 
the party be a mixed one; also some sort of 
shelter for meals. Thus, we work up a 
design with a bedroom on either hand 
with a porch-like open space in the mid- 
dle. A huge fireplace takes up the rear; — 
a most excellent place to do one’s cooking, 
that! In theory, one can cook anywhere; 
but in practice, I have found my camp- 
kitchen needed quite as much thought and 
care as anything else. It is hopeless to 
attempt outdoor cooking in a draft; ex- 
perienced campers always put up a canvas 
windbreak, and make their fire to leeward. 
Therefore, one should have a big canvas 
drop-curtain, to close the front of the open 
living-hall at need; this will be mighty 
convenient not only to shelter the cook- 
ing, but to keep out occasional driving 
rains. 

But maybe we want something a little 
bit more elaborate. Another plan gives us 
two bedrooms, living-room, and kitchen, 
all compactly grouped into a square-set 
space of twenty by twenty-seven. The 
fireplace is so set that the kitchen stove 
can use the same flue; a very important 
point. All rooms should have windows on 
at least two sides. The amateur planner is 
apt to overlook this feature, I have found, 
and build bedrooms that are enclosed on 
three sides by other rooms, thereby cut- 
ting off all through-drafts. This is bad 
enough in the average two-story house; 
but in any sort of bungalow it is infinitely 
worse, because one naturally gets less 

(Continued on page xrxxiv) 
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them will make the key inoperative. 
lock will operate it. 


NEW YORK 


“If a lock is worth 

having it must pro- 
! - vide safety against 
i intrusion — this the 
Corbin pin tumbler 
cylinder lock does. 


Its mechanism is the most secure of any lock made. 
of irregular contour which only a Corbin key will fit, and five pin 
tumblers so finely adjusted that a variation of .002 inch on any one of 


It has a key-way 


No key but the one fitted to the 


Corbin locks with functions for doors of all kinds 
are supplied. with Corbin’ cylinders, and with or without master key. 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells them 


P. & F. CORBIN 


American Hardware Corporation Successors 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A. 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


What It. Means 


to have your shingles stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


| It means that they will not rot; that the colors will be 
| soft, rich, and beautiful ; that they will wear as long as 
| colors can and grow old gracefully; and that the cost 
| will be 50% less than paint, for both material and labor. 
Moss-greens, silver- grays, tile-reds, bungalow-browns, 
| and all other artistic and appropriate shades, finely 
| ground in pure linseed-oil and mixed with Creosote, 
| “the best wood preservative known.’ 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 

Sor stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


| SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Stained with Cabot’s Shingle 
Benjamin V. White, Arch’t, 
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HEN the Philistine first 

succumbs to the insidious 

influence of antique furni- 

ture, he begins, as a rule, 
with either a corner cupboard, engravings, 
old china, or brass candlesticks. All four 
are deadly, and but one step towards 
wholesale collecting, but, of the four, 
brass-candlestick hoarding, once acquired, 
is never really recovered from; we may go 
further, but we seldom get beyond the 
glamour and attraction of old brass. Be- 
ginners buy greedily, and as they have no 
knowledge or experience to guide them, 
they fall easy victims to fraud and misrep- 
resentation, particularly in this matter; 
for, be it known, brass candlesticks are 
still being made by the thousand, in de- 
signs generally similar to the old, and it 
requires some quickness of perception to 
detect the imposition. 

I have known an old hand deceived, in 
the uncertain gaslight of a pawnbroker’s 
shop, but a closer examination next day 
revealed the truth, the candlesticks were 
hastily got rid of, and the subject never 
alluded to until this day! Design is usu- 
ally the first thing considered, but this can 
be reproduced, and the best tests are color 
and “feel.” Very yellow brass should 
always be regarded with suspicion; there 
is such a thing as lacquer nowadays, and 
the old brass knows it not, being, as a rule, 
pale in color and with a delicate sparkle. 
Edges, too, are instructive. The old metal 
is smooth and of a fine slipperiness due to 
much polishing, and the mysterious “el- 


SCRAP-BOOK 


BY M. McINTYRE WILSON 


bow grease’”’ of the housemaid in our child- 
ish days, which produced a surface not to 
be obtained in any other way. Run the 
fingers over a new piece and note how they 
stick on it, how raw the metal seems. 
Much as they are sought after now, brass 
candlesticks were in the past compara- 
tively plebeian things, the pride of the 
cottager, the farmer, and the shopkeeper, 
but a mere matter of everyday necessity 
to the squire. 
Up to the invention of Sheffield plate 
they held, it is true, a better position, for 
there was nothing between silver and 
brass except pinchbeck, and few examples 
of that metal have come down to us, from 
which we may infer it was not in very 
common use. Number three in our first 
illustration is one of a fine pair, — Queen 
Anne or early Georgian. When visiting 
near Sheffield in 1762, Horace Walpole 
wrote that a man in the neighborhood had 
recently discovered how to cover copper 
with silver plate, and that he had just 
bought a pair of candlesticks from him, 
which looked remarkably well, at a cost of 
£2. From that time on, brass was ousted, 
and it is safe to say that nearly all the 
candlesticks that have come down to us 
date from the time of their downfall to the 
mid-Victorian era. There is something 
extremely suggestive of “Pickwick Pap- 
ers” and “Bracebridge Hall”? about the 


’ average brass candlestick, especially the 


saucer-kind for bedrooms — one thinks of 
stage-coaches, of roadside inns, of milk- 
punch, of ladies with long ringlets. The 


candlesticks shown in the two illustrations 
are all beyond suspicion save one — Num- 
ber seven — but they vary considerably 
in age and quality, and unfortunately they 
are not arranged chronologically. As has 
been said, Number three is undoubtedly 
the oldest, Numbers six and twelve come 
next in order, being early George III, and 
Number four is one of a specially fine pair 
of about 1780, the brass being of the finest 
quality, the proportions sound and the 
condition excellent. Number five is prob- 
ably the next, and the rest follow pretty 
closely, Number one being apparently the 
most recent. Nevertheless all are good. It 
is a great mistake to give big prices for 
such candlesticks, it raises the market, 
and gives the peasant or working-class 
owners very inflated ideas of their value, 
which, intrinsically, is small. Rarity is the 
only excuse for high price, and owing to 
the extraordinary numbers of them in the 
market, that excuse rarely exists where 
brass candlesticks are concerned. Prices 
have risen absurdly within the last ten 
years, and it is no uncommon thing to see 
a pair, or even an odd couple, withdrawn 
at a country sale because the bidding has 
not reached a pound. 

These shown here were all bought be- 
tween 1885 and 1905, and the prices, 
which were considered good at the time, 
were as follows, the first five being in pairs: 
1, $1.10; 3, $7.25; 4, $1.95; 5, 75 cents; 6 (a 
single one) 50 cents; 8 (a pair), $1.45; 10 
and 12 together, $1.45; and the others 
about 60 cents each. To-day the prices 
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would be double or treble, with the excep- 
tion of the pinchbeck pair which have not 
increased their value quite so much in pro- 
portion, owing to the extremely indiscrim- 
inate buying that has been going on of late 
years. The demand is certainly great, but 
the supply is, as yet, perfectly adequate; 
and, as has been said, a great many 
bought as “‘old”’ are really modern ones, 
cast in the old moulds, quite tolerable to 
look at, but. worthless as antiques. 


POTTERY 


HY not use pottery in your summer 

cottage or in your nursery? It is 
made in such wonderful patterns and is so 
artistic that it is fast replacing the china 
sets, especially for bungalow use. This is 
particularly true of the Paul Revere pot- 
tery which is made in all sorts of unique 
designs. 

This ware appeals especially to the chil- 
dren, for whom animal designs are much 
used. Dancing, running, jumping rabbits, 
chickens, ducks, and all sorts of little ani- 
mals are put on porridge and bread-and- 
milk sets. The children become so attached 
to these dishes that if any piece is broken, 
it has to be sent back to be matched. The 
animals, children’s names, and little mot- 
toes are used for the little ones, while for 
the older ones there are conventional de- 
signs, landscapes, or flowers. 

Whole sets of the pottery are often used 
in the summer cottages. For the tea 
service, there are quaint little Dutch tiles 
finished in gray, yellow, green, or other 
attractive colors. 


SoME years ago in England an inter- 
esting work was instituted by Miss Mary 
Campbell Smith. Her first idea was to re- 
claim the deserted English village. It was 
her plan not only to help the people who 
still remained in the village to a more hope- 
ful, cheerful life, but, if possible, to bring 
those who were being crowded out and were 
not making good in the cities back to the 
country home where they might at least 
earn a living. Pretty little cottages which 
had been overlooked even by the farm 
laborer as too tumble-down for human 
habitation were found. A very old cot- 
tage was sure to be well placed and sur- 
rounded by a garden. By means of judi- 
cious outlay, this dilapidated ruin was 
converted into a snug little home provided 
with everything necessary for refined, but 
simple living. Fresh paint, the attractive 
English cretonnes and in many cases old 
furniture make the houses artistic and a 
delight to the eye. When these old places 
were put in repair and furnished, they 
were let for a few shillings a week and 
were never vacant. 
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The Fairbanks House at Dedham, Mass. 
Built of White Pine in 1636. 

Excepting the shell and adobe 

houses of Florida and California, 

the oldest house 

now standing in America. 


“270 Old—and 
Suill a Comfortable Home 


| every line there is one product that is recognized 
as pre-eminent. Among woods for home-building 
this position has for three centuries been accorded to 


WHITE PINE 


Despite an impression of its scarcity, White Pine is still abundantly available 
today, as it always has been, in any quantity desired. If your lumber 
dealer is unable to supply it, we would appreciate an opportunity of being 
helpful to you in securing it. 


Send today for our free booklet «¢Wurre Pine 1s Home-Burpinc.”’ It 
is beautifully illustrated, and has much interesting and practical information 
for the home-builder. If you contemplate building, please send us the name 
of your lumber dealer when writing for booklet. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 


Representing 1618 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Mi 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho. 
git 


House of Mr.Chas.H. Ruston, Jr., 
Lawrence Park, N.Y. 

Bates 8 How, Architects, 

New York City. 


KEwanEE 
VATE UTILITIES. 


Give Water and t Service Equal to 
the Best Public Utility Plants in Cities 


mechani 
VATE UTIL- 
Gasoline gines Gasoline Storage Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
BATH KITCHEN - LAUNDSY Send for illustrated bulletins on any or all the above COMPACT 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES COMPANY, 121 South Franklin Street, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


(Formerly, Kewanee Water Supply Company) Branch Offices—60 Church Street. NEW YORK and 1212 Marquette Building, CHICAGO 
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The largest or smallest residence, no matter where located, can be equipped 
~ with all the comforts of the city home. The Kewanee is the original air pres- y =o —= ae 
sure water system, supplying water under strong pressure for bathroom, kitchen, laundry, 
on garden, garage, barns and stock. Excellent fire protection. No elevated tanks. Anybody r | 
can operate. The Kewanee is built as a complete and compact system in our factory and 
ready for a life-time of good service as soon as the shipping crate is taken off. Cost from 
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Alba Lighting Equipment in a home in Los 
Angeles, California: Beautiful by day: 
exquisite by night”’. 


Alba 
Lighting Equipment 

Alba is wonderful—beauti- 
ful by day, exquisite by night. 
It harmonizes with the sur- 
roundings and adds charm, 
cheerfulness, and comfort to 
the evening hours. 

Alba softens the light from 
high power tungsten lamps 
so that the eye can use it with- 
out irritation, and distributes 
the light where you need 
it most. 

Alba also gets more light 
from the same current, or the 
same light from less current. 


How to get Beautiful Light 


The Lighting Articles below tell 
the facts about Good Light and 
Alba. Any of them will be sent 
on request, together with a Loose- 
leaf Portfolio of Suggestions for 
your purpose. The coupon is for 
your convenience. 


10-Hospitals 
11-Churches 


1-Homes 4-Stores 7-Hotels 
2-Dept. Stores 5-Offices 8-Banks 
3-Restaurants 6-Clubs 9-Theatres 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis 

‘&\ Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas 

San Francisco 
Toronto 


Send me 
Individual 
Suggestions and 
Lighting Infor- 
mation on Subjects 


Street 


City and State 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 


BY FRED J. WAGNER 


VEN as horses, dogs, and hu- 

mans suffer discomfort in the 

summer, so the motor car is 

likely to suffer from extreme 
warm weather conditions. Most makers 
of modern cars have studied these possible 
ailments sufficiently to know how to com- 
bat them, so that in purchasing a car now- 
adays, one expects to secure a machine 
which will run equally well in summer 
and winter. However, there are certain 
points which must be borne in mind in 
order to do the car justice. An expert 
driver often can handle a car throughout 
a season without a single adjustment be- 
ing necessary, whereas a careless operator 
or one who does not drive properly, will 
have the machine in the repair shop half- 
a-dozen or more times a year. 

Naturally, the thing to guard against 
in hot weather is the overheating of cer- 
tain parts of the mechanism which may 
cause damage. Of course, the water-cool- 
ing system is the thing that must be most 
carefully watched. As now constructed, 
the average car has ample radiation sur- 
face to insure proper temperature at all 
times. But sometimes in the case of a new 


_ car, the motor of which is not thoroughly 


“worked in,” it may be inclined to over- 
heat and cause its water to boil away. 
The reason for this is that the piston rings 
and pistons perhaps are somewhat tight, 
making the friction too great. This is a 
trouble, however, which should be over- 
come after a few hundred miles of run- 
ning. If the trouble is persistent, it is a 
matter for the manufacturer who guaran- 
teed the car to adjust. 

The dangers of overheating the motor 
are serious. Water boils away rapidly once 
it starts, and when portions of the cylin- 
der jackets become dry, a cracked cylinder 
is liable to result. Frequently motorists, 
especially novices, do not know when the 
motor is overheating, but an experienced 
driver can tell by the peculiar smell. By 
the time the smell is noticeable, however, 


damage may have been done. A far safer 
way, therefore, is to have a heat gauge on 
the radiator cap, the sensitive thermom- 
eter of which indicates at all times the tem- 
perature of the water in the radiator. If 
a sudden rise is noticed, evidently some- 
thing is wrong and an investigation may 
reveal the fact that the radiator is leaking 
or that the water has boiled away. It may 
indicate that the amount of lubricant in 
the crank-case is insufficient, and the 
supply should be replenished. 

Lubrication, incidentally, is another 
point requiring attention in hot weather. 
Insufficient crank-case lubrication is quite 
liable to cause burned out crank-shaft 
bearings as well as cylinder troubles. 
There are many qualities of lubricant on 
the market, and a good many motorists 
have found out, when it was too late, that 
it is foolish economy to buy cheap lubri- 
cants. As a matter of fact there is a mis- 
taken idea about lubricants, namely that 
a high quality oil is expensive. As the 
former president of an oil company and a 
user of motor cars, I have discovered that 
it is not so, for a high quality lubricant, 
made of good quality crude base, lasts 
longer and gives more mileage than a 
cheaper grade which “breaks down,” car- 
bonizes, and is consumed in smoke. By 
actual experiment I have found that a 
cheap oil in summer weather has caused 
my motor to run as much as fifteen de- 
grees higher than a good lubricant, the 
fifteen degrees being excessive increase 
and much higher than normal. 

Then too, much depends on whether 
a motor is being fed with heavy or light 
oil. As a rule in warm weather heavy oil 
should be used, but the manufacturer of 
the motor is probably in a better position 
than any one else to prescribe the grade 
of oil required. It cannot be urged too 
strongly that motorists buy their oil in 
quantity, either five or ten gallon cans or 
barrels, and avoid depending upon road- 
side stops, where garages may or may not 


Where the Sioux City race will be run. The speedway is seen in the center of the picture 
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sell the grade of oil called for. The sub- 
stitution practiced by garages throughout 
the country is positively shameful. 

In summer, motorists often notice that 
their gears become more noisy than in 
cool weather. This is usually a sign that 
the lubricant in the gear box and differ- 
ential housing has become too thin, hav- 
ing been melted by the frictional heat. 
In such cases, heavier non-fluid oil or a 
denser transmission grease should be used. 
Spring squeak often develops in the hot 
months, being caused partly by expansion 
of the leaves and partly because of mois- 
ture having got between them so much 
that rust has formed. The lubricating of 
spring leaves depends upon their construc- 
tion. Many cars have some provision for 
the leaves getting a supply of oil, and 
some have perforated inserts between the 
leaves to take care of this. 

One warm-weather nuisance, which 
certainly is a nuisance, is when oil oozes 
from the rear wheel brake drums and 
spatters on the tire. Aside from the fact 
that it does not look neat and may cause 
no real immediate damage, if the tire hap- 
pens to be punctured so that a change is 
necessary, it is a mighty messy, mean 
job. Then too, the oil attacks the rubber, 
making it tender. In such cases a new felt 
washer should be put on the axle to stop 
the leak. Ordinary thick felt cut to size 
will answer. 

Many carburetors which have a winter 
adjustment, should be readjusted when 
warm weather comes. In cold weather 
gasoline is less volatile than in warm, and 
in order to secure a good firing mixture a 
convenient adjustment is made. How- 
ever, in summer a lighter mixture may be 
more desirable. 

Inasmuch as moisture on summer even- 
ings frequently collects in various parts of 
the car, especially if the car is kept in the 
country, certain precautions must be 
taken that battery connections, etc., do 
not get wet, resulting in short-circuiting, 
Sometimes if the car is left standing for a 
long time on a damp night, the self-start- 
ing mechanism may become short-cir- 
cuited in this way. 

Much has been written in these col- 


Leakless Inner Tubes 


Goodyear Laminated Tubes 
Built Layer on Layer—Extra Thick 


Hereissomething every motor- 
ist should know. __ 

Goodyear Laminated Tubes are 
built of many thin layers—each of pure 
rubber—vulcanized together. No flaw 
can be hidden as in a thick piece of 
rubber. It is seen and eliminated. 
Every layer is perfect. 

Such a Tube can’t leak. And our 
valve patch can’t leak, because it is part 
of the Tube and not stuck on. 


Remember that. Many a tire trouble 
is due to leaky Tubes. 


14% Heavier 


Goodyear Laminated Tubes are 


And our Tube prices this year are 
reduced 20 per cent. So these layer 
tubes, extra-thick, now cost about the 
same as others. 


Always Gray 
Goodyear Laminated Tubes are not 
colored. They are gray—the natural 
pure rubber color. Color requires a 
large percentage of mineral adultera- 
tion. And minerals hold heat,a Tube’s 
worst enemy. 


Whatever tires you use, get Good- 
year Tubes. They will outlast your 
tires, save you leaks and trouble. 


extra heavy. They 
have always outworn 
any tire. But this 
year we have added 
14 per cent to their 
average thickness— 
all pure rubber. 
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Laminated Tubes 


Extra Heavy Tubes—Uncolored 
Built Layer on Layer 
By the Makers of Fortified Tires 


They will also con- 
vert you to Goodyear 
Fortified Tires, built 
by the same high 
standards. 


Any dealer will 
supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


2.405) 


umns about the care of tires. Of course 


one must be more careful of tires in hot 
weather than at other times of the year 
for the reason that excessive heat renders 
them more liable to wear and in some 
cases causes the fabric to separate from 
the gum. In the case of inner tubes, ce- 
ment patches are not to be recommended, 
as the heat melts them off. 

From the foregoing it must not be in- 
ferred that the person owning a car is 
subject to all of these troubles. In fact, 
if proper care is given, troubles with a 


(Continued on page xxvii) 


A book which will please the nature lover 


THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Contains in one volume Mr. Sharp’s books on the seasons, — ‘‘The Spring of 
the Year,” “Summer,” “ The Fall of the Year,” and “ Winter.” Readers, old as 
well as young, will be glad to have the story of “the whole year round ” in this 
convenient form and with the excellent pictures by Bruce Horsfall. $2.00 et. 


Boston 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 
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GARDEN -AND°-ORCHARD 


THE MONTH OF ROSES 


N_ his classic book on Flowers and 

Gardens Forbes Watson wrote many 

years ago this definition of the gar- 

dener: “‘ Thez™rdener then is an ar- 
tist who interprete xzature by showing her 
full capabilities, by carrying out any 
beautiful tendencies whatsoever of a plant 
to its fullest consummation. It is a work 
not only of evolution but of change. He 
sometimes appears principally to be en- 
larging the native form, and displaying it 
to better advantage; but he frequently 
must alter it altogether, as in double flow- 
ers, and replace it by something new.” 

No better illustration of the truth of 
this statement could be found than by 
comparing a single wild rose with such a 
triumph of the gardener’s art as the mag- 
nificent blooms of Killarney Queen seen 
at the recent eastern flower shows. Yet 
each type of flower is beautiful, the wild 
blossom still having a simplicity of struc- 
ture and purity of color that makes a 
striking appeal to the lover of natural 
beauty, while the large double blooms of 
Killarney Queen represent the consum- 
mation of possibilities in this type of 
flower structure. But the double rose still 
seems a natural production and does not 
suggest a monstrosity as does the double 
tulip or the double sweet pea. 

Herein is found much of the charm of 
the Queen of Flowers. The rose type is 
capable of all gradations, from the single 
five-petaled blossom to the fullest double 
form, without loss of beauty. And so we 
have hundreds of varieties, each with sig- 
nificance and charm. And along with the 
variations in the flower there has been a 
variation in habit and size so that we 
now have roses adapted to every garden 
purpose. 

Yet in America the growing of roses by 
amateurs has by no means kept pace with 
the offerings of the specialists. One finds 
a rose bush or two in many home grounds, 
but only occasionally does one see the rose 
beds which are necessary to an adequate 
appreciation of the flower. The more’s 
the pity, for with our modern varieties one 
can have a succession of bloom from 
spring to autumn which will amply re- 
ward the slight care necessary in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a real rose garden. 

If one has a sunny site available the 
greatest secret in successful rose growing 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


is the proper preparation of the bed. Too 
often, a few inches of loam are placed on 
top of a sandy or gravelly subsoil and the 
rose bushes planted in the loam. During 
summer drought the roots seek in vain for 
moisture and the bushes suffer in conse- 
quence. The proper way is to dig out the 
bed to a depth of two feet and fill in the 
bottom with a mixture of soil, leaves, or 


Hybrid perpetual rose: Madame Gabriel Luizet 


manure, and the clayey or sandy subsoil. 
It is important in gravelly regions to have 
a layer of leaves, manure or other vegeta- 
tion that will rot down to form humus on 
the bottom, while in a region where the 
subsoil is heavy clay, six inches of small 
stones or broken rock may be necessary 
for drainage. A well-prepared garden 
about four feet wide and as long as one 
wishes is the first secret of success with the 
Queen of Flowers. 


SELECTING THE VARIETIES 


EARLY all the modern roses have 

beauty of form and color. One 
should choose the colors that one prefers, 
after which, perhaps, the most important 
point to bear in mind is the extent to 
which the varieties bloom during spring, 
summer, and early autumn; for the rose 
garden that is to be most useful must be of 
the ever-blooming kind. A variety that 
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blossoms well only through June should 
be supplanted by one that blooms from 
June to October if the rose garden is to be 
of greatest service. Fortunately there are 
now many such roses, and every year new 
ones are added to our lists. 


A BEAUTIFUL ROSE BOOK 


HE rose book for which many amateur 
gardeners have long been looking has 
at last appeared. It is called The Practical 
Book of Outdoor Rose Growing. It was 
written by George C. Thomas, Jr., and is 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. It is notable for what it omits as 
well as for what it presents and is given 
particular distinction by about a hundred 
wonderful color plates which reproduce 
the beauty of practically all the leading 
varieties with a fidelity that must awaken 
admiration. The table of contents has 
only nine entries, with such titles as “‘ Pro- 
pagation,”’ “Best Varieties,” “Climbers,” 
“Location,” ‘Planting,’ “Pruning,” 
“Cultivation,” and “Hybridization.” 
Each subject is discussed with a clearness 
and precision that renders it plain to the 
merest beginner in rose growing. The 
treatment of the art of pruning is a case in 
point: the whole subject is elucidated so 
clearly that any one can adopt it as a suffi- 
cient guide. 
To the home gardener who wishes only 
a selection of the best roses for his garden 
the most helpful part of the book is that 
treating of the “Sixteen Best All-round 
Roses.” The pictures and descriptions 
should be seen to be properly appreciated, 
but even a list of such an expert’s selection 
is of general value. It includes these vari- 
eties: — 
Frau Karl Druschki 
Madame Jules Bouche 
Antoine Revoire 
Ellen Wilmot 
Killarney 
Jonkheer J. L. Mock 
Mme. Leon Pain 
Lady Alice Stanley 
Robert Huey 
General MacArthur 
Laurent Carle 
Gruss an Teplitz 
Harry Kirk 
Duchess of Wellington 
Betty 
Mrs. A. R. Waddell 
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With such a book as a guide any ama- 
teur gardener can safely become a collec- 
tor and grower of roses with the assurance 
of successful results. Such specializing 
adds greatly to the beauty of the garden 
and the interest of the gardener. 


KILLARNEY ROSES 


N 1898 A. Dickson and Sons intro- 
duced a new hybrid tea rose under the 
name Killarney. It was soon recognized 
as a novelty of unusual excellence and dur- 
ing the last ten years has been perhaps the 
most popular of all roses. The bush is 
hardy and makes a good growth of young 
shoots of the reddish color characteristic 
of many tea roses. The flowers are of an 
exquisite light pink color and though not 
large are very beautiful. The buds are 
pointed and unusually attractive. The 
bushes blossom throughout the season to 
an extraordinary degree. 

In 1914 the same originators introduced 
a sport from Killarney under the name Kil- 
larney Brilliant which at once attracted 
great attention. Magnificent blooms of 
this were shown at the recent flower shows 
in New York and Boston. The flowers are 
much larger than the original Killarney, 
often twice as large, with twenty-five to 
forty full-sized petals. The color is a bril- 
liant pink, deeper than Killarney, and the 
variety does well both in the greenhouse 
and outdoors. Killarney Brilliant is of- 
fered by many of the rose specialists in 
their 1915 catalogues. 

The only rival of Killarney Brilliant at 
the recent Boston show of the American 
Rose Society was Killarney Queen, a mag- 
nificent rose of exquisite color, which at- 
tracted great attention from both amateur 
and professional growers. It apparently is 
not yet generally offered by the plant 
dealers. There was also shown a Climbing 
Pink Killarney which attracted much 
notice. 

There are two other sports of Killar- 
ney: White Killarney, a beautiful white 
rose which has been on the market for 
some time, and Double Killarney, in which 
the petals have greater substance than in 
the original. 


ROSE PESTS 


ges rose leaf-hopper is probably the 
most generally troublesome pest of 
outdoor roses. It is a small white insect 
that sucks the sap of the leaves and gives 
the upper surfaces a peculiar white-spotted 
appearance. The adult is a little more 
than a tenth of an inch long, with a yel- 
lowish-white body and whitish wings. The 
best way to destroy the pest is to spray 
the bushes thoroughly with a tobacco in- 
secticide, several of which are on sale at 
the florists’ shops, or are offered in the 


CYPRESS 


“TheWood 


Eternal 


is probably the best wood 
on the market for trellises, 
arbors and pergolas, be- 
cause it is not necessary to 
tear down the vines to re- 
paint the wood. Cypress 
may be left to ‘«weather’”’ 
into its fine natural effects, 
or it may be painted once 
every 91 years if desired. 


Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 
We invite Correspondence with a serious purpose in it. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
1206 HEARD NAT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER’S. IF HE HAS N’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 


AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU 


Furnishes news and comment from the cur- 
rent press of the entire world on any sub- 
ject,— commercial, scientific, social, political, 
or technical. We read twice the number of 
different publications read by our nearest 
competitor in the clipping business. Write 
for booklet. 


Book Reviews and Literary Clippings a Specialty 
68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME by Erecting an Iron Fence 


Manufactured by 


CINCINNATI IRON FENCE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SARA 


| 
Wat 


Dept. B 
Special Prices 
on Large Contracts 


Write for 
Catalogue and Prices 
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“T Can Run It— 
It Isn’t Heavy” 


It’s not heavy — that’s one of the many advan- 
tages of this Western Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner. The easy-running qualities are the 
first thing to be remarked by every woman Hel=|= 
who tries it. 

Then the design is such a pleasant change from 
all previous styles of vacuum cleaner construc- 
tion. Others never got away from the old 
broom-handle idea. The truss frame of the 


Western Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner L 


and the comfortable handle grip places the 
cleaner in a natural position with relation to the 
body. You can push it without effort and 
the sturdy motor does the cleaning. 

Here is a machine with a _ reputation 
back of it—more than thirty years of 
manufacturing experience. The price 
is $32.50, which includes an exten- 
sion for cleaning under low furni- 
ture. We believe this represents 
the greatest value in the vacuum 
cleaner market. 

Write for booklet No. 5-L, 
and name of our representa- 
tive in your locality. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 ‘‘ Bell” Telephones 
463 West St., New York City 
Houses in all Principal Cities 
EQUIPMENT FOR 
EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


The Cleaner 


NOT Built 


Like a 
Broom 


Do you not recall how some chance acquaintance of years past 
become one of your most valued friends? How, through a closer com- 
munion, you discovered the hidden traits you most admire? 

You probably have only a casual acquaintance with many of our 
advertisers. You should learn to cultivate them. They are worth know- 
ing in a business way — else they would never appear in these columns. 

Here you will read of many needfuls and usefuls of modern living. 
Each and every one is worthy. 

Let us introduce you to our friends, for our mutual good. 
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Our friends— Your friends. = 


The Advertising Manager. 


seed catalogues. This spraying should be 
done as soon after the leaves come out as 
possible. 

The aphis or green-fly is also trouble- 
some, especially in dry seasons. It can 
also be kept in check by spraying with 
tobacco solutions. 


BABY RAMBLER ROSES 


HE Baby Rambler and Polyantha 
roses are very desirable for border 
gardens and flower beds, as well as to grow 
along the margins by taller roses in rose 
gardens. There are now a dozen desirable 
varieties of this type. They bloom over a 
long season and require practically no care 
except winter protection and the cutting 
off of the flowering branches as the blos- 
soms fade. Louise Walter, Mrs. Cutbush, 
Katherine Zeimet, and Orleans are four 
of the best varieties. 


Polyantha roses 
A GOOD STRAWBERRY 


HE selection of varieties of strawber- 

ries is an important matter in every 
home garden. Every year new varieties 
are offered, generally accompanied by ex- 
travagant claims. The safest way is to try 
these only on a small scale and to give 
more space to those which have stood the 
test of a few years’ trial. Among the latter 
the Chesapeake strawberry seems very de- 
sirable, for the New York experiment sta- 
tion, after testing hundreds of varieties, 
says of it: “It has several distinctive 
characters, chief of which are the vigor 
and healthfulness of the plants and the 
beauty and attractiveness of the fruit. 
The plants do not multiply as rapidly as 
most varieties and should on this account 
be set somewhat closer. There is but 
little danger of frost on account of 


‘the habit of late blooming, a most val- 
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uable consideration in some localities. 
Chesapeake ripens just before Gandy. 
The large, leafy calyx is well-colored and 
adds to the attractiveness of the fruit. 
The appearance of the surface of the ber- 
ries is characteristic of the variety. The 
outline is unbroken by furrows or irregu- 
larities in the surface which is unusually 
plump and glossy, and in which and on 
which are thickly scattered the seeds. On 
this account the smaller berries often have 
a somewhat seedy appearance. The most 
valuable asset is high quality in which it is 
hardly surpassed. The dark red flesh is 
aromatic, highly flavored, mildly acid, and 
is very good to best in quality. Among 
the many varieties tested on the Station 
grounds, Chesapeake stands among a few 
kinds at the top.” 

This is a June-bearing sort and so is not 
so desirable as Progressive and other ever- 
bearers, but it is evidently one of the best 
of the older type. 


RENEWING THE BOX BORDER 


N the early days of American gardening 
borders of box plants were very gener- 
ally planted, but with the changes in gar- 
den styles they became less popular. It 
often happens, however, that the owner 
of an old-time garden finds a box border 
in an imperfect condition, with many gaps 
due to plants that have died. Questions 
in regard to the best method of remedying 
this condition are often asked. For exam- 
ple one reader of THE House BEAUTIFUL 
submits this statement, which is a typical 
condition: — 

“What can be done with a very old low 
box border, encircling nine beds of an old 
fashioned garden? It has grown so wide it 
encroaches an area of bed. If I cut it all 
away and narrow down on inside, will the 
bare sides thus exposed ever sprout? There 
are some places in it hurt by winters (we 
are near Poughkeepsie). I want to fill in 
these by transplanting. How many plants 
are advisable for width? In setting out a 
new border would one start with one row? 
The roots of this box, of course, are a per- 
fect mat. Would breaking roots kill plant? 
I would like you to decide conflict of au- 
thorities, — one gardener saying nothing 
can be done, that we would have all the 
labor for nothing; another says transplant 
as you would anything, and bare sides will 
sprout in time. If setting in new places 
what sort of earth is suitable?” 

Knowing that Mr. John Kirkegaard, 
the well-known Massachusetts authority, 
had had much experience with hedges of 
this sort both in Europe and America, we 
submitted this letter to him, and he kind- 
ly sends the following in reply: — 

“Regarding the matter of the box hedge 
in question I would say that if the hedge 
was in my garden I should dig it up, and 
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is the smile of home”? \A |. 
ewhen you return to find the 4 
woodwork beautified with 4 
Vitralite, the Long-Life White 

Enamel. 


band who sees that 

Vitralite is used in 
the home-to-be or the 
home-that-is, because 
houses new and old are 
made pleasanter and 
more livable by the ap- 
plication of Vitralite to 
the woodwork. 


As lovely as rare porcelain 
and so durable that it defies both 
wear andage. Vitralite will not 
crack, peel nor turn yellow on 
wood, metal or plaster, whether 
used inside or outside. Above 
all, it is water-proof. 

There are 


Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Products 


for every purpose 

Though no better than other 
P. & L. Products, ‘°61°* Floor Var- 
nish is unusually demonstrative of its 
good qualities because it must under- 
go the daily grind of many heels and 
constant wear. It is heel-proof, 
mar-proof and water-proof. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products has 
always been their strongest guarantee, Our established 
policy is full satisfaction or money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by 
painters, specified by architects, and sold by paint 
and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 

81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo,N.Y. In Canada, 

23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario, 


T isa thoughtful hus- 


Send for Sample Panels and 
interesting book on Interior 
Decoration. Be sure to mention 
ewhether you are interested in 
Vitralite or or both. 


Better Food at Lower Cost 


The “high cost of living” is a problem which every housewife now has to consider. To 
assist her in providing her family with the most nutritious food at the least possible expense, 
“The Nutrition of a Household” has been written. It puts the results of scientific investi- 
gations into non-technical form and it is written so delightfully that reading it is as pleasant 


as it is profitable. 
THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 


By EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER and LILIAN BREWSTER 
At all bookstores 31.00 net, or sent postpaid by the publishers. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 StrREET, Boston 
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A Porcelain Bath 


—at the cost of enameled iron 


HE most important achieve- f- 
ment in recent years in the [im 
manufacture of bathtubs comes 
with the introduction of 


MOTT’S LIGHT-WEIGHT 
PORCELAIN BATH 


The ““POMONA” fits in a recess and 
is built in the tiling at back and both 
ends. Faucets and waste may be 
placed at the back or at either end. 


It costs about the same as 
enameled iron tubs of the same 
type and weighs but little more. 


Think what this means: 


“PONTIAC” is made to build into 
either right or left corner. The com- 
bination supply and waste fittings be- 
ing placed at the free end of the tub. 


To Homebuilders — It brings the luxury 
of a solid porcelain bath— at a moderate 
cost. Of all wares, porcelain stands su- 
preme for beauty and serviceability. It 
cleans as easily as a china bowl. 


To Architects — Its light weight places 
no unusual stress on floors or beams. It is 
made only in the sanitary built-in models. 


To Plumbers — Being light in weight, 
it is cheap to transport and easy to handle 
and install. 


The “PUTNAM” is built into either 
right or left corner of the bathroom 
with fittings concealed in the wall 
—the handles only being exposed. 


To learn more about the Light-Weight Porcelain 
Baths, send 4c for Mott’s ‘‘Bathroom Book’? 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Fifth Ave. & 17th St., New York 
1828 Eighty-seven years of Supremacy I9Q15 
New Orleans. 814 Maison-Blanche 


Seattle .... 


. 135 Kearney St. 
Minneapolis . . Builder’s Exchange. tToledo ..... {St. Louis ..... Olive & 9th Sts, 
Atlanta, Peters Bldg., 7 Peachtree St. Portland, Ore. . . . 3d & Oak Sts. Kansas City . . . . 9th & Wall Sts. 
¢Philadelphia . . . 1006 Filbert St. t{Wash’ton, D.C., . Woodward Bldg. tMontreal,.Can. . . . 134 Bleury St. 


+ Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 


NY, 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American 
architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country 
homes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. 
A book that will interest every country dweller, and every would-be 
country dweller. 

Size, 10x1t1in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 

We will send this book and a year’s subscription for $4.00. 

Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


put in a new one, using bushy young 
plants about ten inches high, but if I was 
compelled to repair the present hedge I 
should do as the European gardeners 
would, namely, dig it up, divide the plants, 
and set the divisions back again, burying 
up so much of the tops that the plants 
would be enabled to make a large root sur- 
face and extend over the ground to the 
desired height. There is no reason why the 
divided plants could not be made to live, 
but it would be hard to make it an attrac- 
tive hedge at once after the plants have 
been transplanted. It probably would be 
two seasons before the owner would be 
really satisfied with the hedge as it would 
look after being divided and transplanted. 

‘Considering the amount of labor which 
the division would incur, it would seem the 
best advice for the owner to procure new 
plants, which can be purchased at some- 
thing like $15 per hundred. They should, 
in order to form an attractive hedge at 
once, be set about eight inches apart, and 
if sheared carefully each year would never 
grow too tall or broad. 

“As to whether a single or double row 
should be planted, this would depend up- 
on the size of the beds to be surrounded. 
The gardener who says the bare sides will 
sprout in time is mistaken. In setting out 
the divisions it would be necessary to bury 
the plants so deep that a part of the wood 
with foliage is buried. 

“As to the earth most suitable, some- 
thing containing a little leaf mould would 
be preferable, but box plants are not partic- 
ular so long as fair soilisused. Bushy plants 
may be procured as tall as two feet and 
about eighteen inches broad, and it might 
be possible to insert a few of these in the 
hedge as it now is, thus filling in the spaces 
where the plants have winter-killed; but it 
is doubtful that the foliage of the young 
plants would ever compare with that in 
the old hedge. If the present hedge was 
cut down to near the ground, it is very 
doubtful that the plants would be able to 
break again and produce foliage.” 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


IKE other strawberry plants the ever- 
bearing sorts multiply by runners. A 
well-established plant sends out a slender 
stem along the ground. At the tip of the 
stem there is a bud. When the stem is a 
foot or so long the bud develops into a 
strawberry plant with crown but no roots. 
As this crown-plant rests upon damp soil 
it soon begins sending roots out from its 
lower surface. These roots penetrate the 
soil and branch rapidly in all directions, 
so that there is soon a well-developed 
strawberry plant which is able to grow 
without assistance from the mother plant 
which sent out the runner, as the slender 
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stem is called. This new strawberry can 
be dug up and planted in another place. 
This is in fact just the way the plants you 
buy are started. 

Many of the ever-bearing varieties do 
not send out runners as freely as the ordi- 
nary sorts. In all kinds the abundance of 
runners depends very largely upon the 
amount of moisture in the soil. The straw- 
berry thrives when there is plenty of water 
about its roots, provided, of course, that 
any surplus can run off. So in growing new 
plants of ever-bearers one should, if pos- 
sible, keep the ground moist throughout 
the season. If there is a city water supply 
to draw upon, a small bed can be kept in 
good condition by saturating the ground 
to a depth of eight inches about once a 
week. This is not accomplished, however, 
by a brief spraying with a hose and nozzle. 
It means rather a long soaking with lots of 
water. Under these conditions new run- 
ners will be sent out rapidly and many 
new plants will soon be established. 

The way to make the most money out 
of these new plants is to get them to root 
in small pots, so they can be sold as pot 
plants, which always bring an extra price. 
This is not very difficult and offers a bright 
boy or girl a good chance to acquire skill 
in gardening. When the new plant on the 
end of the runner has sent out its leaves 
and is ready to develop roots dig out the 
soil beneath and bury there a small flower 
pot, say 23 or 3inch size. Fill the pot with 
soil and have the top even with the soil 
surface. Then peg the crown down over 
the middle of the flower pot so that when 
it sends out roots they will grow in the soil 
of the pot. In a few weeks there will be a 
vigorous growth of roots in the pot. Then 
cut off the runner near the peg, and pull 
up the pot. You now have a pot-grown 
strawberry plant which can be taken out 
of the pot and set in a new bed where it 
will grow along almost as rapidly as if it 
had not been transplanted. 

You will easily see that the value of 
these pot-grown plants lies in the fact 
that the new roots are confined in the pot 
and not broken off when the plant is dug 
up. This is particularly helpful in getting, 
from midsummer until autumn, such a 
growth that a crop of flower buds will get 
started and a crop of berries develop early 
the following season. 

Such pot-grown plants of the ever-bear- 
ing sorts delivered locally should easily 
be worth a dollar a dozen. This is the 
price quoted by the great seed-houses for 
pot-grown plants of the ever-bearing vari- 
eties to be sent by express or parcel post. 


AN EARLY YELLOW PEACH 


RUIT-GROWERS have long desired 
a good quality early yellow peach. Ap- 
parently this has now been found in Arp 


NEW HAMMERLESS 


SAVAGE 


The ONLY Automatic that has 


Five Safeties 


Automatic 


IO Shots Quick 


VS. 6 or 8 in all 
other automatics) 


Write us Today for 
Free Pistol Booklet 


Savage Arms Co. 
66 Savage Ave. Utica, N.Y. 


Let Town & Country Hotel and Travel Bureau supply 
with transportation schedules, hotel rates and comp om 
information covering your itinerary, whether here or abroad. 


ALL YOUR ARRANGEMENTS CAN BE MADE 
HERE WITHOUT CHARGE AND bales 
TIRESOME DETAILS OR DELAY <3 


This Bureau does not represent and is not affiliated 


I RAV E \% with any railroad or steamship company, or company 
engaged in private business promotion - : $ 


Besides the leading Summer and Winter Pleasure Resorts, we have at hand complete informa- 
tion about Health Resorts in all sections of the country—their climate, advantages offered by 
the treatment of their waters, and the cost of transportation and accommodation. Either 
correspondence or a personal visit will receive prompt and satisfactory service. 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WHEN 


COUNTRY 
1846 


Wild Flower Families 


The haunts, characters, and family relation- 
ships of the herbaceous wild flowers with 
suggestions for their identifications. 

By CLARENCE M. WEED 


A beautifully illustrated book of nearly 250 pages with 
discussions of the lives and haunts of the wild flowers. 
Price $1.50 net. Postage 16 cents. Present subscrib- 
ers to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL may secure the book by 
sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00). 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


“ The knowledge that age improves architecture as well as wine is not new, but the realiza- 
tion that the improvement is due to the texture of the surfaces and the softening of the rigid 


lines is recent and has not yet by any means become general.” 


—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and instructive work “One Hundred Country 
Homes” —A book that every House BEAUTIFUL subscriber should own. 
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EVERY HOUSEKEEPER HAS A COOK BOOK — BUT 


very few possess a book covering so many questions of domestic economy in con- 
cise, handy form as are to be found in Lucia Millet Baxter's “ ‘The Housekeeper’s 
Handy-Book.” Aside from its choice recipes, it contains illuminating chapters on 
cleanliness and health, home sanitation, help in the laundry, toilet ideas, emergencies 
and needlework. Charming interior views by Mary H. Northend add to the 
attraction of this altogether helpful little book. 


e Att all bookstores $1.00 net, or sent postpaid by the publishers 
: 4 Park St. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston 


Hats 


Parasols 
Weather 


Dresses 


You probably have never stopped 
to consider the value of original 


ideas from such designers as those 
Latest here mentioned. For, if you had, 
ou would be a_ subscriber to 
from 
Any one of these names is a syno- 
4 Callot Cheruit Q nym for fashion. And you will find 
: their latest models in each issue of 
Doucet Doeuillet Harper’s Bazar 
Jenny Beer 
With such a wealth of advance | 
Premet Worth | information it would be almost im- , 
Paquin Redfern ( possible for you to be at fault in 
. any detail of your wardrobe. For 
Martial et Armand y detail of y drobe. F 
t Paris, despite the war, is still the 
Suzanne Talbot fountain-head of fashion, and 
Evelyne Varon t Harper’s Bazar has maintained its 
y superior fashion service. 
Jeanne Lanvin q y 
| Thousands of other discriminating 4) 
: , Maria Guy women profit by this authentic advice. y 
: Georgette If you haven't, it is simply because ou 
; a 4 9 have overlooked it up to this time. But } 
GX ¢ ot Reboux the coupon on the left leaves you no ex- 
%,, Sign it and mail now, you 
orget. 
& %, 
& 
: 3 
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Beauty which the New York experiment 
station after extensive tests pronounces 
the earliest good yellow peach. Mr. U.P. 
Hedrick adds: ‘‘This is the chief reason 
for its cultivation though it has other good 
characteristics besides earliness to give it a 
place among yellow peaches: At this Sta- 
tion the trees are healthy, vigorous, pro- 
ductive, and hardier in bud than the aver- 
age, its buds having withstood the cold of 
the test winter of 1911-12. The round- 
oval shape and shallow suture give it a 
pleasing appearance of rotundity. To its 
shapeliness, add a skin creamy and yellow 
with a heavy blush of red and covered 
with short, thick, pubescence with the 
sheen of velvet, and you have a beautiful 
peach. The flesh is light yellow, firm, 
juicy, sweet, rich, and of excellent qual- 
ity, but unfortunately clings rather ten- 
aciously to the stone. The season of Arp 
Beauty is from a month to five weeks ear- 
lier than Elberta and for so early a peach 
is remarkably long. We do not know from 
experience how the fruit will ship but be- 
lieve it will stand the wear and tear of 
transportation and markets as well as any 
of the standard peaches. It ought to be in 
every home orchard.” 


THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 


HE productiveness of the home garden 

depends chiefly upon the planting ac- 
tivities of the gardener. To keep up a con- 
stant succession of available crops is the 
secret of success. To accomplish this one 
must not only plant freely during the 
usual weeks, but must keep on planting 
whenever there is a promise of production. 
Some of the things to be done in June are 
suggested below: — 

Sow wax and green-pod beans for suc- 
cession every ten days through the month. 
If your family like the yellow pods, Valen- 
tine Wax or Brittle Wax are good sorts. 
If they prefer green pods Bountiful will 
please them. 

If you have an artificial water supply, 
leaf and head lettuce may be sown 
throughout the month, preferably in a 
partially shady place. Black-seeded Simp- 
son is a good variety for summer planting. 

Now is the time to be sure that you 
have plenty of tomatoes set out. Too 
many home gardeners are content with 
the conventional dozen that come in a box. 
Part of these are likely to succumb to cut- 
worms or other enemies, and even if all 
live the supply of ripe fruits is likely to be 
short of the possible use. So if none are 
yet set out, be sure to get at least a box of 
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thrifty plants, and if only a few are al- 
ready planted get more, if you can make 
room for them. 

There should be early peas nearly ready 
for harvesting. These will soon be out of 
the way, so one can set out tomato plants 
between the rows of peas and pull the 
latter after the pods are picked. 

Red peppers are very easy to grow and 
take up little room. Try a dozen of the 
plants which are now offered at the seed 
stores for twenty-five cents. 

It is also time to set out celery plants. 
These are offered at twenty cents a dozen. 
For the home garden the old way of dig- 
ging trenches, partly filling with rich loam 
or rotted manure, then adding two inches 
of soil and setting the plants in this is 
still desirable. The soil in the trench 
should be made into a ridge along the 
middle and the plants set on the ridge. 
By this method watering and blanching 
are very easily done. 


The Oriental iris 


Cabbage and cauliflower plants may 
now be bought for from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents a dozen, and for much less by the 
hundred. In rich garden soil it is a simple 
matter to raise cabbages if you will fight 
the worms, but cauliflowers are more diffi- 
cult, and therefore more worth the while 
of the ambitious amateur. 

A crop of good peas late in the season is 
greatly appreciated. Try for it by sowing 
a quart of Gradus or some other early 
wrinkled variety this month. 

This is the month to give the asparagus 
bed and rhubarb plants a good applica- 
tion of barn manure or commercial ferti- 
lizer to start them along for a good growth 
which will insure the yield next spring. 
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REG. US -QUALITY= dealers place 
RUGS 
Look for this trade ma ea 


‘oultonitheimsidewal 
Woven into the back of everyug ib bil 


The Appearance of 


WHITTALL RUGS 


ves Economy 


Those who admire the 
beauty in Oriental 
Rugs and yet prefer a 
floor covering of mod: 
erate cost will find in 


WHITTALKRY 
allthe beauty and du- 
rability which makes Ori- f 
entals desirable and none 
of the fanciful traditions 
which make them expensive 


Made in Worcester,Mass.by 


M.J.WHITTALL 
Sold by dealers everywhere 
Write for our illustrated book 


ADDRESS 


123 Brussels St.Worcester,.Mass. 


By CLARENCE M. WEED 


vironment and relations to one another. 
An ideal gift for a nature-lover 


subscription for $3.00. 


SEEING NATURE FIRST 


One of the newest and most beautiful nature books, lavishly illus- 
trated with drawings by W. I. Beecroft and photographs from life. 
Trees, shrubs, wild flowers, butterflies and other forms of plant 
and animal life are discussed from the point of view of their en- 


Price $2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. We will send this book and a year’s 


Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Some Saving Sense on Heating 


Is the Title of This Booklet 


SEND FOR IT 


T is all, and more, than its title indicates. _iences; its healthfulness ; and lastly, but of 
| It tells briefly of all kinds of heats. greatest importance — its economies. 


It discusses their advantages and dis- It claims that the Kelsey Health 
advantages. Heat is more economical than any 


It tells you in a very plain, matter-of-fact other heat. 
way, just how the Kelsey Weare prepared to back up that claim. 


Health Heat differs from Send for the booklet. Then give us 
every other heat. the opportunity to prove up the claims 
i 


It points out its conven- 


Chi ( New York 
2767H Lincoln Avenue HE E LSE EY 103H Park Avenue 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 
305 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Birds Will 
Come! 


May and June 
are good months to 
winthebirdsto your 
garden. Plenty of 


Villa d 
time ieyet for nesting. of pleasing dur. 
able and attractive. 


This drinking and bath- 
ing pedestal will give 
you great pleasure all 
summer. All kinds of 
birds will come and 
enjoy it, especially in the 
hot dry months. 

The artistic and practical 
designs of UNIQUE bird 
houses and baths give a much 
desired touch of interest and 
quaintness to the garden. 

Send for The Gonien Unique 


il LOW Cc RAFT 


meets the instant approval of those who know good 
furniture. ‘The beautiful designs, splendid workman- 
ship and great durability have made W illowcraft the 
leading willow furniture of America. Our booklet of 


185 attractive W illowcraft designs is free. Colonial Bath Pedes- Catalog showing the full line of 
W ill ft Sho $ tal of simple. classic exclusive and beautiful styles. 

owcra P ornament for any THE GARDEN UNIQUE 

Box B North Cambridge, Mass. garden. Birds flock 3468 Ivison Ave., Berwyn, Ill. 
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Stop cutting asparagus as soon as the 
early peas are ready. 

June is also an important month in the 
flower garden. This is the time to fill the 
gaps in the border beds with quick-grow- 
ing annuals or summer-flowering bulbs, 
like dahlias or gladioli. It is also a good 
time to look at other people’s gardens with 
a view to the betterment of your own. 

June is the gala month for irises as well 
as roses. Too many people are content 
with a few early-flowering German irises 
that soon go by, when by a proper selec- 
tion of Siberian, Oriental, and Japanese 
sorts they might greatly extend the sea- 
son. The Oriental type is particularly 
pleasing and easy to grow, the Snow Queen 
iris being one of the most beautiful garden 
flowers. 

The perennial phloxes deserve the popu- 
larity they have long had as favorite 
flowers for the border garden. They are 
inexpensive and easy to establish, and the 
plants continue to thrive for many years. 
The long panicles of lovely blossoms make 
a very attractive display out of doors and 
remain in good condition for many days 
when cut for indoor decoration. These 
phlox plants multiply by division at the 
root, so that a good-sized clump will fur- 
nish many new plants. Seedlings are not 
so likely to yield good flowers. 

Phloxes thrive best in a rich moist soil. 
Their season of bloom may be prolonged 
by cutting off the flowering shoots soon 
after the petals fade. The prevailing colors 
are red, white, pink, and purple — with 
many combinations of these. 

Keep watch for suckers from the roots 
of budded roses. These are likely to come 
up through the soil; they are spiny and 
are likely to have seven or nine leaflets in- 
stead of five. When such a sucker is seen, 
dig away the soil and cut it off clear down 
to its point of origin. If you simply cut it 
off at the soil surface it will throw out 
branches and continue to grow. 

This is the season to apply mulches. 
Cut grass and weeds and put them green 
around trees and shrubs. They will rot 
down to make an excellent mulch. Use 
the lawn clippings in a similar way. Sweet 
peas will do better if such a mulch is ap- 
plied along each side of the row. 


IN RESERVE 


Parson WILDER, who had a small 
church in a little Western town, was about 
to go away for a two weeks’ vacation. The 
Sunday before he started he announced 
from the pulpit: — 

“The preacher for next Sunday will be 
Mr. Judson, and the one for the Sunday 
following you will find hanging up behind 
the door on the other side of the vestry.” 
— Harper’s. 
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QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 


M. M.— Your desire for information 
in regard to old-fashioned gardens in gen- 
eral and the Mount Vernon garden in par- 
ticular will be easily satisfied by reading 
Mrs. Earle’s Old-time Gardens published 
by the MacMillan Co., and Miss Tabor’s 
Old-fashioned Gardening, published by 
MacBride, Nast and Co. The latter book 
is especially noteworthy for its pictures 
and descriptions of the Mount Vernon 
gardens. 

Mrs. T. L. — The paper flower pots are 
listed by all the larger seed houses under 
the name Neponset flower pots. Sizes and 
prices will be found in their catalogues. 

H. M. B. — You will find such books as 
Bailey’s Garden-Making, Shelton’s Sea- 
sons in the Flower Garden and Sedgwick’s 
Garden Month by Month very helpful in 
planning your new flower garden. 


Diagram showing method of planting roses 


J.W.K.— A number of very promising 
plants for hedges and ornamental plant- 
ing have been introduced into the north- 
western states in recent years from Russia 
and other European regions. They have 
proven hardy and valuable but as yet are 
practically unknown in the eastern states. 
The Russian olive, the Russian artemisia, 
and the Amoor privet are among the best 
of these. Cuttings or small trees can be 
bought at very low prices of several west- 
ern nurseries. 

W. D. — The new roses introduced by 
Paul and Son and Pernet-Ducher, men- 
tioned in the March issue of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL, are on sale by various Ameri- 
can dealers. You will find them listed 
with prices in Dreer’s Garden Book for 
1915. This will be sent free on application 
to Henry A. Dreer, 714-716 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

J. R.— There is a happy medium in 
planting rose bushes. If they are not set 


Gives a Grecian Touch of 
Beauty to Concrete 


A great variety of artistic effects in concrete 
and stucco is made possible by the use of 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating in white 
or in color. It enables you to paint out the 
dull blue-gray of cement without losing the 
texture of the material. 


Bay State Coating 


also means absolutely waterproof walls. And water- 

proof walls mean dry interiors. Two coats are sufficient. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating is equally desirable 
- for interior finish of bungalows, factories, office and other 
buildings of heavy design. 


Our booklet 17 tells what this coating is 
and cites the experience of home builders. 
Send for it—it’s free. Ask for color card. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers Boston, Mass. 


When planning to build— 
read The Architectural Record 
The National Architectural Magazine 
and benefit by the ideas of leading architects. 


You will get valuable suggestions on attractive 
exteriors, convement arrangement and appropriate 
furnishings, and be better posted when you consult your own architect. 


More than one hundred illustrations with explanatory text in every issue. 


In the business section are described the latest and best building specialties 
which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


Twelve attractive valuable 
issues each year for $3. 
The Architectural Record, 2209 Lewisohn Blidg., New York. 
S b ib d Send me free the Country House Numbers of 1913 and 1914, 
upscribe now an secure and enter my subscription for one year from date, for which | 
FREE the Country House | 
Numbers of 1913 and _ 1914. 
Add 60c. for Canada and $1 for foreign postage. 


NOTHING ADDS TO THE RICHNESS AND DIGNITY 
OF THE HOME LIKE WELL-SELECTED PRINTS 


The Print-Collector’s Quarterly 


| will not only assist you in the perfect decoration of your home 
i but will open up to you the most captivating of all hobbies — 
| the study and collecting of prints. 

Send a postal for full information and an illustrated 


brochure —LIFE MADE RICHER. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street Boston, Mass. 


Shannon. Linen Bleachers 
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For Beautiful Interiors 


Most every style of interior trim 
and design or exterior architect- 
ure can be harmoniously matched 
by the great variety of correct 
and dignified designs of 


It is not necessary to go to the expense or 
suffer the delay of “specially made” doors 
for a building of any kind orsize. Specify 
MORGAN DOORS and you will experience 
asatisfaction that you have rarely enjoyed. 

Every genuine MORGAN DOOR is 
stamped “MORGAN” on the top rail as 
a guarantee of a perfect door and for 
identification at the building. 

Send for our handsome Supecetion Book of 
Interiors—‘‘The Door Beautiful’’—it will help 
in building and remodeling. 

Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. A-18 CHICAGO 
Factory: Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Eastern Wareh and Display: Morgan 
Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Displays: 6 East 39th Street, New York 
309 Palmer Building, Detroit 
Building Exhibit, Ins. Exch., Chicago 
Sold by dealers who do not substitute. 


THE HOME BOOK OF 
GREAT PAINTINGS 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


“Every picture in this book is a master- 
piece, and for this reason the book is peculi- 
arly fitted tor homes where there are children. 
It will cultivate a love and recognition of good 
pictures, and will help to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of both art and artists.” 

— christian Union Herald 
105 Illustrations. $3.50 met. 
At all bookstores. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Boston and New York 


deep enough suckers start from the root 
and grow at the expense of the budded 
part. If they are set too deep they do not 
thrive. One of the best authorities says 
the point at which the stock is budded 
should be not less than two inches and not 
more than three inches below the level of 
the soil. 

T. R. B. — One cannot be sure of carry- 
ing the Jerusalem Cherry over the second 
season successfully but it is worth trying. 
The branches should be cut back severely 
in spring. Then plunge the pot in the soil 
in a partially shady place outdoors and 
water it freely through the summer. If it 
grows too much in one part pinch it back 
to keep it symmetrical. In the fall before 
frost bring it indoors and give it as much 
light and air as possible. 


PERSIAN CALICOES 


O wear calico was at one time a sign of 

poverty. The cheapness of the process 
of making it blinded the eyes of those who 
can see only by the light of golden rays. 
However, calico is becoming fashionable. 
All those lovely East Indian designs and 
colorings which so delighted the fancies of 
the members of the Dutch East India 
Company and which were first brought 
by them from Calicut in the East Indies 
are being bought to-day with great avidity. 
That which fifty years ago was placed in 
the country store is to-day to be found in 
the fashionable shops. 

Persian calicoes are very old, for Plu- 
tarch mentions his astonishment at the 
wood-block printing of the Indian and 
Persian calicoes. To-day the same 
methods of spinning cotton and printing 
calico are still in vogue in those Eastern 
lands. And wherever you find the old 
methods of craftsmanship lasting as in 
the days of old, there you will find beauty 
of workmanship. They come in rare old 
patterns. The colors are few, but they are 
deftly used. There is a wine red, an olive 
green, a gobelin blue, and a yellow as of 
mustard, or of a dulled gold piece. The 
patterns are quaint. Some suggest a cross 
between Persian tile work and a Cashmere 
shawl. 

The pieces of calico now to be bought in 
the stores may be put to many uses. Some 
are large enough for couch or bed covers 
and may be used very successfully as cur- 
tains for door or window. The squares 
have been used as table or pillow covers 
and the double and single strips have 
served as runners on library and _ hall 
tables. 


A POOR RULE 


Ir’s a poor rule that won’t work both 
ways, but a poorer one that won’t work 
our way. — Boston Transcript. 


St 


Puts this set 


[ NCREASE your comfort and pleasure this summer— 
make the porch a comfortable place to read; sew and 
entertain with this genuine Old Hickory set. 

No matter how big or how small your porch or lawn— 
from the 100 and over different pieces of Old Hickory you 
can find just the piece or set to give you endless enjoyment. 


buy 
Old Hickory Furniture 
for your porch lawn and home 


Old Hickory stands the hardest kind of usage. Easily 
cleaned - just turn on the hose. 
Just because Old Hickory is used ex- 
tensively on the lawns and porches of 
well-to-do homes is no sign it’s expensive. 
Far from it. The durable set, shown Wey 
above, costs you but $14.75 at your 
furniture store or from this ad—and 
it lasts more than a lifetime! 
Send $14.75 for the three-piece Set illus- 
trated above—treight prepaid east of 
the Missouri River. Money-back 


Ie illustrates entire Old Hickory line -and gives sugges- 
tions and prices. Send postal for your copy today. Men- 
tion dealer’s name, please. Old Hickory Furniture is sold 
by the leading furniture stores in your town. 

Made In U. S. A. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co., 
418 South Cherry St, Martinsville, Ind. 


MOST FAR-REACHING NEWSPAPER READING 
CONCERN IN EXISTENCE 


ATLAS 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


CHARLES HEMSTREET, Mar. 


218 EAST 424 STREET, . . NEW YORK 


WE FURNISH EVERYTHING THAT LOOKS LIKE A 
PRESS CLIPPING FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


THE MOTTO ON OUR BANNER — RESULTS COUNT 
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ALPHANO 


The WONDERFUL 
TOP DRESSING 
FOR LAWNS 


NLIKE manures, you 
can put it on at any 
time and leave it on. 

Being odorless, you can 


use it anywhere without 
Being rich in 


flahl 


lya plant 
the grass results 
will be prompt. Being also 
liberally laden with slowly 
availablefoods,itcontinues 
to enrich the soil for weeks 
to come. 
Being granulated, it’s a 
simple matter to spread on 
and rake it out of sight. 


To also quickly boost 
your shrubs, flowers and 
vegetables, dig Alphano 
freely around the roots. 

For particulars of what 
Alphano is; what it will do; 
and why it does it; send 
for the Alphano Book. 


$12 a ton in bags. 
$8 a ton by the carload 
in bulk. 


F.O.B. ALPHANO, N.J. 


17-P Battery Place, New York 


AA 


Lighting Fixtures that Are 


Backed by a Guarantee 


Take no chances in buying your fixtures. 
You want them to be a lasting ornament to 
your home — not to become 
shabby and corroded and un- 
sightly. Tell your dealer 
you want. 


“Gaumer \) 
wie ~63GAUMER 
follows the Guaranteed 


qa 

| 
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Lighting Fixtures 


They are built to last. They 
are beautifully finished 
by a special electroplating 
| process. They are guaran- 
teed to hold their beauty 
and stability. 

Look for the Gaumer 
Guarantee Tag. Refuse 
.08092 for Living-Room substitutes insist on see- 


or Dining-Room ing this Tag on every in- 
door fixture. 


If your dealer does not have Gaumer Fixtures, write us 
for name of dealer near you who does. 


Address Dept. B 
BIDDLE-GAUMER COMPANY 
3846-56 Lancaster Avenue 


Philadelphia 


| 


MOTOR NOTES 
(Continued from page xv) 
motor car are getting to be the exception 
rather than the rule. The troubles that 
were widely written about and depicted in 
the comic papers some years ago, have to 
a large extent disappeared from motoring. 


| ACTIVE MOTOR-RACING SEASON 


AHEAD 

HE next big automobile race meetof the 

year is the Sioux City Speedway event 
which takes place on the Iowa course on 
July 4. This speedway had its inaugural 
meet last summer with a 300-mile contest. 
In the fall there will take place among 
other big events, the opening meet of the 
new Sheepshead Bay Speedway, which is 
to be a 500-mile race. The date has not 
yet been settled upon, but will be around 
Labor Day. On July 4 and 5, there will be 
Speedway races at Tacoma, Washington, 
and Omaha, Neb.; on July 31, the road 
race at Denver, Colorado, and in August, 
the Elgin road races will be run. In addi- 
tion to these there will be numerous mile 
track meets throughout the country. 


THE ROCK GARDEN 


HE Rock Garden, to besuccessful, must 

be along the lines approved by na- 
ture. It must not, in any point, resemble a 
piece of masonry or other formal construc- 
tion. The most satisfactory location for 
it is at the foot of a gentle slope, where it 
can climb the declivity and the rocks be 
given the appearance of jutting out from 
the hillside. But very excellent results 
may be achieved on flat surfaces if it is 
remembered to let the rocks appear to 
crop out on the surface rather than ap- 
pear to be placed there for a purpose. The 
rock garden should have its highest point 
or beginning at some natural or artificial 
boundary, —a wall, or better still, a 
clump of trees and shrubbery which will 
serve to mask its origin. From this van- 
tage point it may extend in a natural way 
to the limits marked out for it; here an 
isolated boulder, here a group of less pre- 
tentious stones and again a group of large 
stones may find room in their pockets for 
a small tree. The extent may be two or 
three rods in width at one end and gradu- 
ally narrow until at the other it becomes 
an occasional rock on the lawn. 


SUN AND AIR FOR MOTHS 


Morus in general are likely to affect 
only articles which are put away and left 
undisturbed for some little time. Apart- 
ments and closets that are frequently 
aired and swept are not apt to be seriously 
affected. In fact, airing and sunlight are 
probably the best as well as the oldest 
remedies. 
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LEAVENS 


I< 


@ Good taste in furniture does not 
depend upon cost. The excellence 
of Leavens designs and the wide 
variety from which you may choose, 
insure a correct selection. 

@: Simple, well built, well finished, 
honest throughout, not a piece but 
which will accord with the best of 
American life. 

@ Stands out in contrast to the cheap 
imitations and ornate examples. 

@ Good solid oak construction, 
reasonable and simple designs and 
your own taste in finish. 

@ Shipments carefully made, insur- 
ing safe delivery. 

@ Send for complete set No. 2, of 
over 200 illustrations and prices. 


WiLuIAM LEAVENS & Co. 
Manufacturers 
32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Wolf of Gubbio 


By Josephine Preston Peabody 

“Tells the old story of St. Francis ina 
dramatic poem that reads charmingly.” 
— WN. ¥. Herald. 

“The true spirit of St. Francis is in the 
poetic, imaginative, and wholly charming 
miracle play.” — Witwaukee Free Press. 

37.10 met. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


New York 
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THE STORY OF A TEA-HOUSE 

(Continued from page 7) DI 
of the business extends the summer season as 
well into the fall, and we frequently enter- 

tain week-end parties during the winter. 
Beyond these few practical hints given 
above to would-be managers of tea-houses, 
there is not much definite advice that can 
be given. Each establishment must work 
out its own policy according to the special 
conditions in which it is placed. Methods 
must be determined not by any hard-and- 
fast rules, but by the location of the house, 
the size of the town, the type of customer, 
etc. However, the experience of others is 
always more or less instructive in a gen- 
eral way at least. To sum up, then, our 
principles in a few words: Do not follow 
in the beaten track, but create something 
new and unique. Specialize in a few things 
and make them periect of their kind. Give 
the best of everything and charge accord- 


ingly. 


HE music of its chiming voice 

is a pleasing attribute of this 
Seth Thomas Clock. It plays either 
Westminster or Whittington chimes 
e every fifteen minutes on eight deep- 
toned ‘‘Sonora’’ bells. They can 
be silenced if desired. 


. | SETH THOMAS SomE of the native Indian troops who 
: | Chime Clocks are quartered in England awaiting their 


| turn at the front are a constant source of 


Chime Clock 2000, shown here, is 


standing 16incheshigh, The face is gold- 
plated openwork on silvered-metal back- 
ground. Thecase is fine-grain mahogany 
with mahogany grille work at sides. 


| handsome and massive in appearance, 


As a timekeeper it sustains the century- 
old Seth Thomas reputaticn for faith- 


wonder to the provincial, untraveled Eng- 
lishman. The Sikhs never touch tobacco 
in any form; the Kangra people drink in- 
fusions of it. Some sects will throw away 
a kettleful of food if a curious English eye 
has looked too closely at it, and so con- 


Expanded Metal Lath 


and that insures walls of 
permanent smoothness. 


Plaster cracks when it becomes 


ful accuracy. 


taminated it. Taking care of Indian 


Our Chime Clocks are made in many : i 4 loosened from the lath. Judge for * 

designs and sizes, with single or double troops away from home is a heart-break- ie yourself how ae it 7 for BS 
chimes, inlaid or plain cases. ‘There is ing job for the sutler. — The Youth’s Com- 3 laster ever to become 1 ned 2 
astyleand price to suit every fancy. See anion sa PD OOSE: 
them at your jewelers. Ask him for P from “Kno-Burn. 
descriptive circular on Chime Clocks or cay A dozen other reasons wh you #5 


write to us for catalog. 


should use Kno-Burn Metal Lath 
are explained in “Practical Home- 


From the bed of the Muskegon River, 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. in western Michigan, men are bringing up | building.” 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City treasures worth the traditional king’s ran- building. 
Established 1813 som. They are the logs, millions of feet fs} choice of a roof. Contains comparative 


cost figures, floor plans and photographs. 
Write for it this minute. 


Send10c tocover cost of mail« 
ing and ask for Booklet 559. 


of them, that were crowded into the 
muddy bottom a generation ago, when the 
lumbermen were stripping the forests of 


Westminster Chime 


the region, with little regard to waste. | 
ssa The man who bought the rights to the i North Western 
a logs has recovered fifty thousand of them F Expanded Metal Co. 
pa in the past two years, as sound as the day es 955 Old Colony Bldg. 

| they were cut; and that is known to be | &; Chicago, Il. 


es only a small part of those that are await- | E2883 
ing salvage. — The Youth’s Companion. 


Bound Volumes of 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL, bound in super quality green buckram, 
making an excellent library reference book on every 
phase of home-making. ‘The issues bound in volume 
form are those from June, 1912, to May, 1913 


A NEW NOVEL 
By the author of 


QUEED 99 


Entitled 


ANGELA’S BUSINESS 
By Henry Sydnor Harrison 
Now ready at all bookstores 
Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. $1.35 met. 


Tue curtain descended slowly. Hamlet 
had died a beautiful death and was be- 
ing carried out shoulder high by his loyal 
friends. The audience sat with bated 
breath, so impressed with the solemnity 
of the occasion. Not a whisper was heard 
and the silence was so intense you could 
hear the beating of your own heart. All at 
once a shrill whisper was heard distinctly, 
“My, ain’t that just swell!’”? — The Ar- 
gonaut. 


of 


OUR OFFER 
Upon receipt of $2.00, we will send you one of 
these attractive volumes. Send in your order NOW. 
The supply is limited. 


The House Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc. 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. New York 
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GATEWAYS 


ORNAM ENTAL gateways give an undeniable dig- 
nity and air of exclusiveness to a place, that to 
most of us, is distinctly desirable. 

In our catalog we show an unusually large assort- 
ment of designs from the simplest to the most elabo- 
rate. But mostly the simpler ones. : 

Fences are there to go with them; both in wire and iron. 
You will be interested in seeing the unclimbable fences 
that will effectually police your property. 

We have a notion you will find in it, pretty close to 
the fence or gateway you want. 

The prices will encourage you. Send for this catalog. 


Ein TERPRISE 
IRon WorKS 


2415 Yandes St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Screen with ‘ 


Rust, ot wear, ruins screens. Genuine 
Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth is as near 
rust-proof as metal can be made. That’s why 
it wears so well. No other screen is made like 
P L so no other screen can wear like 
PEARL. 

To be sure of ‘‘PEARL’’ wear you 
must get genuine PEARL Wire Cloth with two 
Copper Wires in the Selvage and the Round Tag 
bearing the Gilbert & Bennett name on each 
roll. Write our nearest office for semaples of both Regular 

u 


and Extra Heavy PEARL, f details regarding 
same, and the name of nearest dealer. 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
6-277 Broadway.NY. Depl, 638 Dearborn t., Chicago 
rgetown, Kansas City, Mo. 
The Best Hardware Dealer in Your City Sells “PEARL.” 


By-Paths in Collecting 


| A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur 
collector in the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, 
pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have 
passed the century mark. Good reading also for all who 
wish an intelligent appreciation of the value and sentiment 
of “old things.” Price $2.40; Postage 16 Cents. 

We will send this book and a year’s subscrintion for 
1 $3.50. 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


WHERE STRAWBERRIES COME 
FROM 


RECENT survey of the production 

and marketing of strawberries in the 
United States, made by the Department 
of Agriculture, indicates that the eight 
most important commercial strawberry 
districts are Central California, Tennes- 
see, Maryland, Delaware, Southern Lou- 
isiana, North and South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and the Ozarks. In 1914, 1,905 
carloads of strawberries were shipped 
from Central California. Lesser quanti- 
ties were shipped from the other districts 
which are named in the order of their im- 
portance. From the Ozarks came 748 car- 
loads last year. 

The North, however, plays a more im- 
portant part in the strawberry industry 
than these figures might indicate. Great 
quantities of berries are grown in the 
North in small patches and shipped to 
market by trolley, express, or in the pro- 
ducer’s own wagon. Only a very small 
portion of northern-grown berries are con- 
centrated into carload lots, the basis for 
the Government survey. In the South, 
however, on the Pacific Coast, where ber- 
ries are shipped long distances it is eco- 
nomical to arrange to have them sent by 
carloads. 


DRYING-YARD FOR CLOTHES 


THE inventiveness of those who plan 
estates is put to a test in hiding the drying- 
yard for clothes. Good taste requires that 
this be an enclosure. When it is near the 
kitchen the problem is easily solved; for if 
there is not a natural barrier of shrubbery, 
it can be boldly screened by lattice-work. 
If it be necessary to locate it elsewhere, it 
should be surrounded by a wall of green- 
ery, such as a hedge of Norway spruce or 
of hemlock. Either must be often clipped 
when young so as to insure a permanent 
dense growth near the ground. 


THE CRUEL SCHOOLMASTER 


AN indignant mother wrote thus to the 
principal of an academy: — 
Dear Sir: — 

My son writes me that he has to study 
too hard. He says he has to translate 
fifty hexameters of Latin a day. I looked 
“hexameter” up in the dictionary and find 
it is a poetic verse of six feet. Now that 
makes three hundred feet or one hundred 
yards of poetry for my poor son to trans- 
late each day. I think a part of a hex- 
ameter, say six inches, of this Latin is 
enough for a boy of his age. 

Yours truly, Mrs. SMITH. 
J. 
— Woman’s Home Companion. 


Sh 


It Makes No Noise! 


No matter how many improvements your 
closet may have, if it isn’t silent it is a con- 
stant source of discomfort. 


If it ’s a Si-wel-clo it will be noiseless. 


| The Trenton Potteries Company 


SIWELCLO 


Silent Closet 


It can’t be heard because it was designed to 
be noiseless and yet not a single sanitary 
feature has been neglected. Even if its 
highly glazed surface should be accidentally 
chipped. it would still be white and imper- 
vious to grease and acids. The Si-wel-clo is 
not too expensive for a home costing $4000. 


Architects and Plumbers know and recom- 
mend the Si-wel-clo and all our other Sani- 


tary products. 


Before you decide upon new bathroom fix- 
tures send for 


Booklet R-11, 


“Bathrooms of 
Character” 


(Shows plans and designs.) “SQgv/3 


The TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, N.J., U.S.A. 


The Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery 
i S.A. 


in U.S. 


Enos A. Mills’s 


THE STORY OF A 
THOUSAND YEAR PINE 


Reveals the fascinating possibilities of reading the 
actual history of an ancient tree from the tree’s own 
record in its annual rings of growth. The adventures 
of Old Pine were many and various, extending all the 
way from childhood to old age, and the tree never failed 
to enter the date of each adventure in his diary. The 
story will quicken every reader’s interest in trees and 
in the preservation of our forests. 


Illustrated. 75 cents net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb much water, y 


becoming damp, unsanitary and disfigured. But they 
can be waterproofed and beautified with oe 


TRUS-CON 


STONE IEX / 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 

A liquid cement coating which becomes an inseparable part of the * 

wall, sealing all pores and filling hair-cracks. Hard as flint. Damp- é 
proof, weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic color. Applied 

to new or old walls. Furnished in a variety of pleasing tones. Z 

It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Waterproofing é 

Products. Write for fullinformation, telling us your needs. 
THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Building, Detroit, Mich. J 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings — Technical Paints 


Beautify Your Garden and Home with | 


Rustic Cedar Furniture 


We make and sell direct everything in 
Rustic Work for Garden or Porch, every 
piece thoroughly built of 


Sound Red Cedar 


The only wood that stands all weathers 
and is never attacked by ‘‘ borers’’ 


Let us send you our Catalog showing in 
actual photos our porch furniture, pergolas, 
seats, bridges, arbors, treillage, garden 
houses, etc.,and givingdimensionsand prices. 

Special orders executed from your plans, 
or we submit designs. Estimates furnished. 


JERSEY KEYSTONE WOOD CO. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEWIFE 
(Continued from page 13). 


increased expenses of building a house, as 
well as the noble intention of simplifying 
the house, have contributed to the result. 
The apartment house began the move- 
ment; the bungalow developed it. Even 
in houses where the rooms are plenty and 
large, there seems to be always some more 
immediate use for every room than to 
make a parlor of it. So the parlor, which 
used to be the most important room in the 
house, now is relegated to the cold and 
viewless side, or is crowded into a corner 
of the hall, with two chairs and a palm. 
We could not get our parlors back into 
their old state if we tried, because we our- 
selves have changed. The living-room 
answers a new social feeling. Life is too 
full to have patience with formalities. The 
cry of the times seems to be for few friends 
and good ones. The living-room is an in- 
timate apartment, where people are at 
ease with one another; the surroundings 
suggest talk that is neither superficial nor 
impersonal. Perhaps the finest thing 
about it is that it is the man’s room, quite 
as much as the woman’s. In this age of 
the feminist, man has come into his own 
at home. Thanks partly to the decorator, 
he no longer considers the arrangement of 
a room a woman’s job. The parlor be- 


longed to the women of a household. The | 


men entered it under pressure, assuming 
for the occasion a festive air, and more 
often than not seeking an early pretext for 
escape. But in the living-room the colors 
are soft, the lights are good, there is noth- 
ing to pull or knock off on the floor, the 
chairs are easy. It is a background that 
permits a man in his everyday moods to 
retain his self-respect. 

Nevertheless, there is a good deal of the 
parlor still left in our natures. The busi- 
ness of family life, which used to go on in 
the shabby sitting-room, is managed from 
some nook far away from the living-room. 
That is a place for leisure. The little imp 
of logic suggests that when the parlor 
was turned into a living-room, then, by 
the same token, the living-room became a 
parlor. We take kindly to the customs of 
the living-room, because they follow the 


Furniture is LIMBERT! 


peed! §=6LIMBERT is a name built up solidly and 
GRAND RAPIDS | exclusively upon Furniture. 

Consistent adherence by LIMBERT to 
HOLLAND DUTCH ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Methods has made LIMBERT one of the most successful 
Furniture Manufacturers in America. 

LIMBERT’S strength grows stronger, day by day, as 
LIMBERT sales grow bigger. 

Buy LIMBERT’S HOLLAND DUTCH ARTS AND 
CRAFTS Furniture because so many others buy it. 

Begin by sending for LIMBERT Literature about LIM- 
BERT'S HOLLAND DUTCH ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Furniture. 

Clip out and send this advertisement to 


THE CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids and Holland Michigan Ge 


When your own painter suggests 


for the paint he is going to use on 


your house, it is a sign that he 


is 


negotiating for all your future 


work, 
Your Move’ is a book that supplies sufficient 
information for you to act upon. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Room 411, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


T TI N line of least resistance; but we welcome > dadiniioantusisalaptiipinadeiaday * 
rtunities to practice there the graces 
VOTES FOR WOMEN was a school of politeness and conversa- te OF MODERN VERSE ee 
By Samuel McChord Crothers tion; in the living-room we have manners, *%& Selections from the Work of Contemporaneous %&* 
and talk, instead. When the living-room | American Poets 
by. and. does the best service to this generation, it BY JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 
cratic suffrage put into such a form that one is not only the center of the family’s so- The arrangement of this collection is notable for its 4 
no matter on whl side 1s convictions an : d h h 
At all bookstores. $1.00 net. = = HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
real, shielding the sanctity of family in- 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Boston and New York 
timacy from the rest of the world. de 
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THE VALUE OF THE FIREPLACE 
(Continued from page 31) 


which has agreeable shadings of color be- 
tween dull blue and brownish red. Glazed 
tiles give a glaring and unsympathetic 
setting to an open fire, but instead of these 
there can be used Mercer, Grueby, or 
other unglazed tiles, which are now being 
made very successfully and in a wide vari- 
ation of color and design in many parts of 
the country. 

Stones, especially cobblestones, are too 
cumbersome in effect to be suitable for 
the average private house. They are agree- 
ably and successfully used, however, in 
the wide and high fireplaces of large coun- 
try club rooms. Iron is not to be recom- 
mended. 

Next in the construction comes the man- 
telpiece, with its supports, and these should 
be simple and dignified in line. 

The hall fireplace illustrated shows a 
good style of fireplace and mantel. The 
facing is of waterstruck brick and the 
woodwork treated in simple carving and 
mouldings. Note the dignified arrange- 
ment of panels framed by a cornice sup- 
ported by well-proportioned pilasters, all 
of which conforms well with the arrange- 
ment of beams overhead and the construc- 
tion of the staircase landing. 

And now, since hearth fires have in so 
many places and in so many homes fallen 
into disuse, it may not be amiss to con- 
clude with a few “rules of the game.” 

In the first place it is a mistake to keep 
the fireplace too clean! 

A fireplace that is scrubbed, and from 
which the ashes are daily cleared, lacks 
personality. The fire never burns so well 
in what might be called an unfurnished 
hole as it does on a good bed of ashes, 
and moreover, these ashes and the dim 
marks of smoking are suggestive of the 
memories of many happy hours. 

Then, too, one should never attempt to 
light a fire with two penurious sticks and 
a bit of paper. To obtain a good fire there 
must be a back log and a front log to 
create a proper draft, and one between, 
laid over these, to create the blaze. 

Never quench the fire at night with a 
shower bath of water as some have been 
known to do, but rather, bury the brands 
among the ashes against the next day’s 
kindling, for in this way the hearth fire 
may be kept’ an ever-living thing, and 
that ever-living thing becomes one’s com- 
panionable friend. 

In this way may be revived the sort of 
sentiment that grows about one’s fire- 
place and hearth, and a very healthy 
sentiment it is. Santa Claus might again 
find stockings hanging by such a fireplace, 
and about it would cluster the happiest 
memories of a happy home. 
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Wilson Venetian Blinds for Piazza or Porch 


2\ The list of residences equipped with 
44) The Wilson Awning Blind 
\ includes many of the finest and most 
\ attractively designed houses in the 
United States. 


Write for new “Venetian Catalogue 2” 
Just issued. 


The Wilson Combination Venetian can be 
fitted to any window. It is easily operated from 


¥ the inside of house and provides the maximum amount 


of Summer Home Comfort and Coolness. ‘hey are 


very artistic, durable and distinctive. 


serve a double purpose by converting the daytime piazza into an ideal out- 
door sleeping room at night, if desired. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION, 8 West 40th St., New York. Established 1876 
SOMETHING FOR EVERY BUILDING 


Inside and Outside Venetians, Rolling Partitions, Rolling 
Steel Shutters, Burglar and Fireproof Steel Curtains. 


Here is asubstantial weathered 


oak chair that you will be as proud of as you are 
of your garden—and the price is only $5.50, 
freight prepaid, direct to you. This chair is only 
one of the attractive line of “ Bucyrus Bilt ” out- 
door furniture in weathered oak for porch, gar- 
dens and summer houses. Weathered oak is the 
most practical finish for out-of-doors furniture. 
Every piece of the “ Bucyrus Bilt ” line is designed 
for beauty and strength and all the prices are in 
line with the bargain offered above, because we 


sell direct to you. Write coday for 
“OAK 
FURNITUS 


prices on porch swings, tables, etc., to 
Dept. B. 


White Sales Company 


Bucyrus, Ohio 


HANDEL Lamp is a distinctive 
furnishing as well as a practical 
utility. As a wedding gift it is a most 


happy selection. Designs are exclusive. 
Made for electricity, gas or oil. 

All dealers carrying fine lamps have them, If no 
dealer is near you, write us for illustrative sug- 
gestions. The lamp shown is No. 6266/6200, 
THE HANDEL COMPANY 
388 E. Main Street, Meriden, Conn. 


Address: 


OUR TREES—HAHow to Know Them 


Photographs from Nature by ARTHUR I. EMERSON 
With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year and 
notes on their characteristics, distribution and culture. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED 

Nearly 150 large plates showing flowers, fruit, leaves, twigs and 
whole tree of each native or introduced kind. Easy identifica- 
tion by simple comparison with the pictures. 

Price $3.00 net. 


and a year’s subscription for $4.00. 
The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Postage 20 cents. We will send this book 
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COLOR AND THE BEDROOM 


HE power of color, that ‘ Voice 
of Art,” we have never yet ap- 
preciated to the full. We are 
only just beginning to realize 
that it need not be limited to the field of 
art with a capital A. We are just begin- 
ning to discover that it is ready and 
willing to be turned to homely, every- 
day account; and so far we have no con- 
ception of how many services it can render 
us, if so we choose, even in such intimate 
matters as pertain to our bedrooms. 

As a matter of fact, color can be pressed 
into service, first and foremost, to help us 
attain that prime desideratum in a sleep- 
ing-room, restfulness. Next it can be 
called on to help us harmonize the often 
heterogeneous pieces of furniture and ac- 
cessories of the chamber with each other 
and with the four walls of it. Color, fur- 
thermore, can ameliorate indifferent or 
even bad structure, and even soften the 
rigors of our trying seasons. In addition 
to helping us in such material ways it can 
give us, also, a certain sense of uplift and 
inspiration; for after all, color is one of 
life’s positive “‘good things.”” Immaterial 
though it be, there is no man in possession 
of his faculties who dares deny that it is 
real, and indeed there are many who affirm 
that it has magic. 

Strange how seldom we test this five- 
fold service proffered us! 

Granting that the first requirement in a 
bedroom is restfulness, let us ponder a 
moment how color may be made use of to 
that end. Surely it needs no long consid- 
eration to assure ourselves of the inap- 
propriateness in this room of the intense, 
emphatic hues. Mere common _ sense 
warns us to eschew here the bright reds, 
vermilions, the magentas, the cerises, or 
the oranges; warns us also against the so- 
called spring greens, or even the too strong 
blues. Colors are very nearly as difficult 
to write about as the musical tones to 
which they are so often likened; but an 
English writer has made a distinction that 
is a safe one to keep in mind, especially 
when the bedroom is in question. “All 
good coior,”’ says Sparrow in his Hints on 
House Furnishing, is “ bright, not vivid.” 
The vivid shades undoubtedly are em- 
phatic. Now emphasis in the right time 
and place is eminently right and proper, 
often delightful; but plainly, in the 
bedroom, where we would be soothed 
and quieted, we have not the time and 
place. 

But if the vivid hues are out of keeping, 
equally so are the sad and somber colors. 
Sheer common sense again warns us 
against the depressing, melancholy tones, 
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against blues of too great weight, against 
the solemn purples that have been call- 
ed the “ashes of color,” against certain 
dark reds which may be described as 
sullen, and above all against black, that 
negation of all color, symbolically of all 
life. 

There are left, then, for bedroom use, 
various shades of yellow, soft greens, soft 
blues, and grays; and the possibilities for 
working out variations upon these, as well 
as for combining them into color chords, 
are infinite. Inadequate as our color 
terms are (and unluckily often incom- 
patible with the standards of the coior 
cards of commerce), we are forever being 
tempted to try descriptions and explana- 
tions of such finds. 

No color is more suited to the bed- 
room than gray, which has been called the 
peacemaker of colors. Nature, as we all 
know, uses grays and gray-browns lav- 
ishly when she wishes foils for her particu- 
lar beauties. We realize this when we note 
her coloring of the ground, of rocks, and 
of certain lichen. Some of us, thinking 
backward to our impression of the great 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, have come to 
the conclusion that much of its tremen- 
dous psychological power is due to the ef- 
fect on the mind of its quiet shadowy 
gray-browns or brown-grays which alter- 
nately lighten and deepen as the visitor 
passes from one gaunt column to an- 
other. 

It must be confessed that gray is a fear- 
fully versatile color, almost a treacherous 
one, for in certain states—in that of 
steely tone, for instance, where it is a mean 
between black and white — it is far from 
friendly. Rather it is suggestive of-medi- 
eval prisons and of stern limitations. On 
the other hand, when warmed with an ad- 
mixture of yellow, or idealized by that 
subtle amount of red which results in the 
poetic ashes of roses, gray will prove ex- 
ceeding kind, essentially fit for the restful 
room. 

As sheer gray suggests limitation, blue, 
even in its heavy forms, suggests the illim- 
itable. In its lightest tones a character- 
istic of the limitless sky, blue possesses the 
rare quality of allurement. It continually 
recedes and as inevitably attracts. Best of 
all, from the viewpoint of the bedroom, blue 
is wonderfully clean and cool. Moreover, 
it has a peculiar friendliness for white. 
Indeed blue and white mutually enhance 
each other as perhaps no other two colors 
do. And since we have tested the fitness 
of white trim, white muslins, and white 
furniture in the bedroom it is not surpris- 
ing that blue and white should give us 
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a peculiarly satisfactory harmony-of-con- 
trast. 

Green has many advantages. It is fresh 
and clean and at the same time soothing. 
It contrasts almost as well with white 
woodwork and furniture as with mahog- 
any. And it undoubtedly is good for the 
eyes. Green was the color chosen by the 
builders of the famous Alexandrian Li- 
brary for the marble reading-tables. His- 
torians even record that Nero, when he 
wished to rest his eyes from the horrors of 
the arena, would gaze upon an emerald 
which he always carried upon his person 
for that purpose. 

But green in the house must be treated 
with care. For if we will but notice, Na- 
ture forever breaks up her greens; varies 
them now with sunshine glints, now with 
purple shadows, now with dashes of red, 
and now with dapplings of gold; and al- 
ways contrives to veil them with atmos- 
phere. Because we have not heeded these 
subtleties, we have sometimes been woe- 
fully disappointed with our indoor use of 


- greens. And the long-suffering colors have 


borne the brunt of our dismay whereas 
a little more study might have shown 
wherein lay the fault and how to cure 
it. 

The fact is that although green must be 
recognized as an absorber of light, it is 
also one of our splendid harmonizers. In 
this respect it is like gold, which the By- 
zantines used for harmony in mosaics and 
the Persians in patterns, and which we 
ourselves use for this very purpose in pic- 
ture frames. Tones found in the different 
kinds of verdure and in the ground are 
the most likely to make our room “Speak 
with one voice”; and it is well to re- 
member that green is the most useful of 
all. 

When we take into account the amelio- 
ration of untoward structure we have to 
remember that the receding colors give a 
sense of spaciousness, and that the ad- 
vancing colors, such as red and yellow, 
bring the object nearer to us. If an apart- 
ment be too large and barn-like it is no 
difficult matter to make it seem smaller by 
the use of a warm advancing color scheme. 
Contrariwise in the case of a cramped 
apartment we may actually seem to have 
gained elbow-room by the choice of a cool, 
retiring blue, or green, or gray. 

Now for the all-the-year-round room. 
It is amazing what wizardry exists in 
color, to warm it up in winter and to cool 
itinsummer. A bedroom done in gold and 
brown may be delightful in winter but 
quite unendurable in sultry August. Try, 
however, changing the color scheme to a 


a 
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harmony of blue and green. It becomes 
eminently possible. 

But, it may be objected, to change a 
room’s color involves too much effort and 
expense to prove ordinarily feasible. But 
this is a misconception; as a matter of 
fact it is not a very difficult thing to work 
out color transformations. They are not 
nearly so formidable as the old-time spring 
cleaning and their results will be far more 
telling, — may indeed be thrilling. For 
however pleasant it might be to change 
everything, — walls, furniture, and up- 
holstery, — this is far from necessary. On 
the contrary if only we use forethought in 
the papering or the tinting of our walls 
and ceiling, we can secure colors for these 
that will blend in winter with warm drap- 
eries and accessories, and in summer with 
cool, diaphanous bedspreads, cushions, 
and window curtains. To be sure, ingenu- 
ity is required to arrange walls that will 
be a background for either the cold wea- 
ther or the hot weather accessories. In a 
room with northern exposure, moreover, 
care must be taken to see that this back- 
ground is neither hot nor cold in itself, but 
rather neutral and unobtrusive. A rich 
old ivory serves a purpose of this sort cap- 
itally. The woodwork as well as the walls 
may be thus toned and the furniture may 
be ordered to match; or if mahogany is 
available the ivory will set it off to advan- 
tage. For the winter curtains and cover- 
ings may be of some soft lustrous material 
in old rose and gold. For the summer 


Tuts set of china was bought in New 
York City in the early twenties and 
brought from Massachusetts to Wiscon- 
sin in 1836. It is still in perfect condition. 
The only piece which has a blemish is the 
large bowl, used at one time as a recep- 
tacle for jelly, which still shows the brown 
stains made by the hot liquid. The deco- 
rations are mainly conventional daisies, 
but on each piece near the top and bot- 
tom are raised borders. The daisies are of 
two varieties. One is of luster with long 
petals in pinkish lavender and a center of 
bright green. The other is dark blue with 
yellow center and long petals of light blue. 
The vines and leaves are mostly luster 
with here and there a bud of deep orange- 
red or a bright green leaf. Inside of 
each cup is a little band of luster near the 
rim. In addition to the decoration de- 
scribed, the teapot has near the upper 
curve a border of the same orange-red 
buds, bright green and luster leaves. The 
vines on the spout and handle are in the 
luster and the knobhas bands of the luster. 


every hint of rose can be tucked away and 
replaced by old blues and the sensation 
of coolness and refreshment gained will be 
almost unbelievable. 

The problem is a littler simpler if we 
have a room that can stand a cold wall 
covering. Here we may have a paper of a 
soft grayish green (witha pattern, perhaps, 
if it be not too insistent), or we may have 
a wall painted or tinted a plain green-gray. 
This will act in winter as a foil for some 
gay tropical chintzes, but in summer will 
blend in perfectly with the severely cold 
greens (or combinations of greens and 
blues) of block-printed linen summer fur- 
nishings. Blues and greens combined, de- 
spite the poet Goethe’s dislike of them, are 
almost always interesting, and what is 
more, invariably cool and refreshing. 

Another happy coloring for the wall 
that must do double duty in this change- 
able climate of ours is the yellowed gray. 
This coloring has the further advantage 
that it renders the wall as nearly as possi- 
ble self-effacing. Any one who has rev- 
eled in the sight of yellow forsythia bloom- 
ing against sun-dappled rocks (such, by- 
the-bye, as may be discovered in the early 
spring in Central Park, New York) will 
readily understand how effective for the 
cold weather will be furbishings of a glow- 
ing yellow against a gray background. 
Yet the selfsame foundation tone will be 
equally fit to set off some quiet verdured 
chintz in summer. With Alphonse Karr, 
of garden fame, we can declare that if we 
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may not go abroad to meet the seasons we 
shall at least meet them (and that more 
than half-way) upon our own thresholds 
as they come round to us. 

But we must not forget that color has 
power to take us out of ourselves. How 
many, and brimful of entertainment, for 
instance, are the associations of blue! 
This was the color of Juno’s veil, of Min- 
erva’s mantle, and in more modern ro- 
mance, of the cloak worn by Hope in 
Spenser’s “‘Faerie Queene.” “Blue,” saith 
an ancient writer, “‘signifieth divine con- 
templation.’”’ Green, the symbol of abun- 
dance, betokens prosperity; white stands 
for innocence and love; purple for pride 
and pomp of ceremony; gold for happi- 
ness; and gray, reminding us of quivering 
willowsand misty Corot trees, belongs both 
to the twilight and to the dawn, and is 
homelike even as it is subtle and mysteri- 
ous. Only one word more—a plea for fuller 
recognition of the fact that each and every 
color, in its own self, not alone in its rela- 
tions to myth and story, has a sheer, posi- 
tive goodness. Each gladdens us, whether 
we acknowledge it or not, and whether 
we be old or young, pessimist or optimist. 
It rounds out our sense of being alive. 

In mere colors, then, we find more 
servants to wait on us than we take notice 
of. Moreover, as we lay us down to sleep, 
it is fitting that we should learn how to 
accept their ministrations proudly and 
gladly. For as a prose poet has said, 
“Pure color is rest of soul.” 


The set is still in perfect condition 
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V-Shaped Crotch! 


Only real tree surgery can save a tree of 
this type from eventual destruction! 


On nearly every place there are some trees of this weak crotched type. 
There is only one safe thing to do—have them examined and attended to 
at once. Every wind splits a weak crotch a little further. Decay eats its 
way from this split down through the trunk. It becomes weaker and 
weaker and then—crash!—the tree is ruined. See picture at left which 
is typical of millions of trees. 


To neglect such trees is fatal. To put them in inexperienced hands is 
ually so. They can be saved by real tree surgery. As shown by the 
following letter— 


Real Tree Surgery is Davey Tree Surgery 
Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent, O. Gentlemen: 


I want to tell you how pleased we are with the work done by your 
representative on the trees on this estate two years ago. 

Unfortunately, these trees had been worked on four or five years 
ago by some New York concern. After their work had stood two or 
three years, it proved to be absolutely worthless. The decay had con- 
tinued to eat its way behind the fillings and many of the fillings were 
broken and in bad condition, proving their work both unscientific and 
mechanically wrong. 

Just about two years ago, we engaged your concern to do the work 
allover again. We were highly pleased with the work at the time be- 
cause of its apparent perfection, both scientifically and mechanically. 
But, now, aftera lapse of two years, I can say to you that this work 
done by your men is absolutely perfect. It is,in my opinion, a model 
of tree surgery. I cannot recommend it too highly nor express too 
strongly our appreciation of the great service rendered in this connec- 
tion by your admirable corps of men. 

Joun T. Burns, Supt. of the 
Miss C. A. Bliss Estate, New Canaan, Conn. 


The V-Shaped Crotch is only ove fatal weakness of trees. Many danger- 
ous tree conditions remain hidden—and can be discovered only by the 
trained eye of a real tree surgeon. Don’t wait until it is too late to save 
your trees. Write today for free examination by— 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


—learn their true condition and needs from this expert source without ob- 
ligation. Ask for literature illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co. 
1623 Elm Street, Kent, Ohio 


(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
Branches in Principal Cities. Accredited 
Representatives everywhere. 


sound and 
healthy—to the 
untrained eye. But 
the V-Shaped Crotch 
is structurally weak, 
doomed to prema- 
ture destruc- 
tion, and 


constant 
wind pressure 

7 gradually splits it. 
Decay enters the crack 
and this dangerous 
condition results. 
It’s the beginning 
of the end. 


day, a severe 
Storm, the crotch 

gives way, the tree 
isruined! If taken 
in time, Davey 

would have 
saved it. 


Are You Going to the Exposition ? 


i you are, you will doubtless visit some of the many famous missions scattered through- 

out California. These will have an added interest for you if first you read the new 
book, ‘“ The California Padres,” which devotes a special chapter to each mission, gives 
the most interesting historical facts, and embodies numerous suggestions for the tourist. 
The book has a colored frontispiece and many attractive illustrations from photographs 
and artists’ drawings. It is not only a good book to read before you go to California but 
a good one to own and look over after you return. 


By J. SMEATON CHASE and 
California Padres and Their Missions J. Cuase and 
At all bookstores. $2.50 net. 
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PLANNING THE LOG-CABIN 
(Continued from page xi) 
breeze the nearer one is to the ground. 
There is no porch provided in this cabin. 

There are no closets, of course. Indeed, 
closets are utterly out of place in a log- 
cabin, — entirely too convenient lurking- 
nests for spiders, centipedes, and such 
charming little animals. Even the kitchen 
should have no closed cupboards, but 
merely some open shelves. 

Next comes the construction of the 
cabin. The logs are usually easy enough 
to get. If there are n’t enough on your 
own property, some neighboring farmer 
will usually sell you a sufficient amount at 
a reasonable price. The sill-logs should be 
hardwood; but above that any ordinary 
stuff will answer, — cottonwood, poplar, 
bull-pine, spruce, etc. The larger these logs 
are, the better; though from 6” to 10” is the 
usual diameter. For mechanics, get good 
country carpenters. The logs should each 
be hewn flat on top and bottom; this makes 
a far better and tighter house than merely 
using the round logs, and “chinking” 
them. If the cabin is to be a permanent 
one, all bark should be removed, else hun- 
gry colonies of wood-lice will set up res- 
taurants in your walls, literally devouring 
your house in a few years time. All the 
old-time log-cabins which one sees to-day 
are built of barked logs, many of them 
hewn square. 

The jointing of the logs at the corners 
is largely a matter of local taste. Some 
cabins have each log notched out, top- 
and-bottom, others have no notches at all, 
but merely short logs inserted every al- 
ternate course, and wooden pins driven 
through to hold everything in place. The 
local wood-cutters will have their own 
ideas on these points and will be able to 
give you some valuable suggestions, no 
doubt. 

The roof should be of good cypress or 
cedar shingles. Any attempt to use bark, 
slabs, or such things, will give unsatisfac- 
tory results. The best of the old-time 
cabins had shingled roofs, and these 
shingles were extremely picturesque and 
effective. 

The fireplaces and chimneys should by 
all means be of huge heavy cobblestones, 
or some such thing; though if stone cannot 
be had a fairly effective substitute is con- 
crete. In such case, however, the chimney 
should be rough-plastered and white- 
washed to get the best effect. 

Of course, one can finish the interior of 
one’s cabin in any way one chooses. In- 
deed, a very cozy all-the-year-round 
home, can be built of logs if one lines them 
inside with wood sheathing or patent 
boarding. Plaster is not so good; the 
shrinkage and settlement of the logs, as 
they dry out, will crack it badly. 


—— 
. 
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